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to choose a publisher who can offer 
your hook these exclusive featurse 


ESTABLISHED FIRM. Rated officially among the top 10 publishers 

} in the U.S. (we publish more books annually than Simon & Schuster 
and Random House among others), Pageant Press is backed by 
years of experience and has a thoroughly capable staff. 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGN Every detail of each and every title is 
individually planned to reflect the theme of the particular book. 
Our books win high praise continually from typographers, book- 
sellers and reviewers. 
“As a printer I can attest to the excellence and individuality of de- 
: THE STUBBORN HEART ie sign I have noticed in your hundreds of titles.”—]. H. LaForge. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING We are the only cooperative firm to 
provide national display advertising for every book published, at no 
extra cost to the author. We believe such advertising is necessary 
to sales and take dozens of illustrated pages vearly in publications 
such as “Retail Bookseller,” “N.Y. Times,” “Library Bulletin,” 
“Saturday Review of Literature.” etc. 
“Since Pageant Press is the only cooperative publishing firm to offer 
such ads without extra cost to me I decided to have you publish 
my book. I’ve never regretted it!”—Mary Gallagher. 


LOWER SUBSIDIFS Despite extra advantages offered by Pageant 
Press, our subsidies average from 25 to 30°; lower than firms which 
do not offer any advertising and whose books are turned out in 
assembly-line fashion. We eliminate overhead “frills’’ and depend 
heavily upon book sales. 

“I’m glad I persevered in my ‘testing,’ for Pageant Press offers more 
for a much lower subsidy. You people really must sell books to 
make up the difference.’—John Burke. 


PROMPT SERVICE Our books are usually published in one-third 

to one-half the time required by other firms. The answer lies in 

larger editorial and production staffs and greater printing facilities. 

We report on manuscripts in one week. 

“The Menehunes’ arrived yesterday—out ten days before schedule!” 
Vivian L. Thompson. 


Send today for our free 
booklet which will give 
you full details of our 
unique publishing plan. 
Or better still, send your 
manuscript for a prompt 
(only one week) report. 
No obligation, of course. 


PAGEANT PRESS 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Burns & MacEachern 
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Wins $250 


“If | hadn‘t had your course | would 
never hcve dared to compete in such fast 
company What | learned | put into 
practice and it certainly has paid off 
Tharks a milion for your patience 

Mrs. L. B. Lewis, Anna, Ill. 


In 6 Months 
7 Palmer-Trained 


NEW WRITERS 
WIN SISOO 


Maybe We Can Increase YOUR Income 
From Writing Stories, Articles, Plays 
In checking over our files recently, | discovered 
that in a 6 months period, 7 of our graduates had 
won $1800 in prize competitions. 


1. Mrs. A. L. E., N.Y¥.—$500 in a Modern Romances com- 
petition. 


2. Ray T. Thompson of Edmonton, Canada—$100 in New 
Liberty contest. 

3. Harold A. Seward of Easton, Pa.—$500 in Freedom 
League competition. 

4. Mrs. Helen Hadley of Greenfield, lowa—$100 and, 

5. Mrs. L. B. Lewis of Anna, IIl—$250 and, 

6. J. M., of Montana—$100—all three in MacFadden con- 
tests. 

7. Mrs. Pauline B. Watson of Beaumont—$250 in a true 


story contest. 
How does their success compare with your own? Are 
you satisfied with the sales you make and the money 
you receive? Maybe all you need is the professional 
technique we teach at Palmer Institute. 


We'll Teach You At Home 
For Extra Or Full-Time Income 


Many of our new writers are surprised at their success 
—but we aren’t! Because we firmly believe we have 
the finest course, and the most conscientious staff of 
instructors imaginable. So if you really want to learn, 
we'll do everything we possibly can and then some to 
help you. Also if you don’t show ability, we'll tell 
you—dquickly, so you won’t be wasting money, time 
and hope. Isn’t that fair enough! 
Send For My Book 

| can’t tell you all the things you want to know in an 
ad but I'll gladly send you my 40 page book, ‘’The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how 
we make learning easier, what your opportunities are 
in all fields, magazines, papers, radio, T.V., Pictures, 
and what successful writers say about us. I'll bet you 
find it so interesting, informative and encouraging 
that it may be the turning point in your life. Send 
for it, read it and let me know. Here’s a handy cou- 
pon—send it right now. 

Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Member, National Home Study Council 
Established 1917 
Desk G-44 
1680 No. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Salable 
Approved 
For 


Veterans 


Stories 
Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 
» Desk G-44, 1680 No. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please send me your book telling how your home- 
study training helps new writers get started, and 
experienced writers increase their income. Confi- 
dential. No salesmen will call. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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11 West 42nd Street 


A NEW LITERARY AGENCY 


in an already over-crowded field is somewhat 
like building a movie house when established 
ones are coming down. But writers who want to 
discover why (I think) | will succeed, can get an 
insight into my editorial know-how by sending 
Dollar-per-thousand 


me a story or an article. 


words. Query first on book rates. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 


New York 36, N. 


OBERFIRST’S SHORT SHORT FICTION 
LIBRARY 


SHORT-SHORTS WANTED FOR 
NEW ANTHOLOGY 


1954 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts 
Edited by Robert Oberfirst 


Now in preparation. This promises to contain ex- 
ceptional short-shorts of unusual quality. The editor 
is looking for a few tnore outstanding, original, un- 
published short-shorts up to 1500 words to complete 
the anthology which goes to press soon. Authors are 
requested to send in their best short-shorts for prompt 
consideration. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 will 
be aiven to the best short-shorts represented, one 
month after publication. Names of authors will be 
announced in this magazine—authors winning first 
prize, second prize and third prize. ADVANCE OR- 
DERS. POSTPAID $3.00 


1953 Anthology of Best Original Short-shorts 
Edited by Robert Oberfirst 
A new collection of short-shorts by talented, new 
authors plus FOREWORD by the editor. JUST PUB- 
LISHED POSTPAID $3.00 


1952 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts 
Edited by Robert Oberfirst 
A symposium of 33 brand-new short-shorts and most 
of them with on O. Henry twist plus FOREWORD by 
editor. POSTPAID $2. 


Complete set of above books — $7.75 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all lead- 
ing short-short titles mailed on request 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers & Booksellers 
P. O. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 


What Readers Say 


Encyclopedias, Please Note 


Enjoyed your February issue hugely, in par- 
ticular “Writers Inside Hollywood” by Michael L. 
Simmons. As an old film pro, I would say that 
article belongs in the film section of any worth- 
while encyclopedia. 

HartLry JOHNSON 
Santa Monica, Cali. 


Experience Speaks 


I think often that Author & Journalist each 
month is worth a year’s subscription. I have 
traveled a long road, and my eye is growing dim 
and darkness is near. On August 8 I will be 95. 
I heard the first guns of the Civil War. 

I have been through many wars and I am still 
for America and a united Union, as well as for 
better literature. 

J. W. THompson 
Joplin, Mo. 


Reality, Not Dream 


s duthor & Journalist getting better, or am I 
dreaming? Lam not dreaming. 
Henry LEMKE 
Wishek, N. D. 


New Photographic Device 


Re “Pictures May Sell That Article,” by W. F. 
Heald, a new thing around here is putting a 
Polaroid back on a 4x5 press camera. The back 
costs about $77.50, I believe. 

The print is made in a minute, so the press 
man stays on the scene till he has what he wants. 
The local paper is having its camera changed. 

C. MANNING 
New Canaan, Conn. 


No Lucky Housewife 


“No great harm would be done by this mis- 
representation if it did not falsely encourage 
thousands of aspirants in the arts to make a 
million dollars in emulation of this lucky house- 
wife.” 

The above is a quote from “Strictly Personal” 
by the well-known writer, Sydney J. Harris, in the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Mr. Harris hits the old bugaboo of too much 
of the wrong publicity that writers get in’ the 
press and especially all the money they make 
“overnight” from housewife or carpenter to 
author or playwright. His case in point was the 
headline in a national women’s magazine which 
had a story on the famous Mary Chase of Harvey 
fame. The headline screamed “From Denver 
Housewife to Successful Playwright” and the rest 
referred to her being a mother of three sons and a 
grandmother, 

But Mr. Harris delves into her career for more 
than 25 vears, when she paduated from the Unt- 
versity of Colorado. For 25 years she was married 
to the editor of Rocky Mountain News. She 
worked for 20 years as reporter for her husband's 
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paper, four years for the United Press and the 
International News, did much other writing dur- 
ing that time, and wrote two produced plays 
before Harvey. 

Yet overnight a housewife became a successful 
playwright. Many swallow this angle everyday 
and then dash their hopes on a solid wall of the 
editor’s desks. 

Editors of writers’ magazines should warn all 
beginners to look before they tread. “No occupa- 
tion is more taxing than the highly competitive 
field of the arts. “To imply otherwise is to per- 
petrate a fraud on the wide-eved public’. So 
says Mr. Harris. And we think he is right! 

Epwin L. BRooks 
Chicago, Il. 


Books for Writers 


The past 16 months I have gone back to writing 
and have read many books, magazines, and courses. 
I started as a beginner and took seven basic 
courses, just like when IT studied law, medicine, 
and accounting. Everyone of the courses was a 
help of course, some more than others. I feel I 
have saved 16 years studving the technique of 
writing. IT put in at least 40 hours a week. The 
most helpful books found were Professional 
Writing and Writing Magazune Fiction, both of 
them by Professor W. S. Campbell, Making Manu- 
scripts Salable, by W. N. Des Marris, and Pro- 
fessional Short Story Writing by William Byron 
Mowery. I learned more the third time I studied 
these books than I did the first. 

When I taught in college. I gave my students 
vocational guidance for 25 years. I have been 
looking for the easy job, but haven't found it 
yet. One manuscript went out for its twelfth time 
today. Writing is wonderfully pleasant work, and 
I'm told there is elbow room at the top. 

Roy C. Bates 
San Antonio, Texas 


Echo Answers, Who? 


Well, how do you like that! An ad in your 
wonderful, helpful magazine (January, 1954) for 
would-be authors which starts off with “We Want” 
and ends up “Pleasant Rejection Slip.” 

Who wants rejection slips anyway? 

E. L. Doucias 


Monetville, Ont. 


Award for Poem 


The Laramore-Rader Award of $25 will be 
made for an unpublished poem, any form, any 
subject, of 30 lines or less. Submit two copies 
anonymously with sealed envelope bearing title 
of poem outside and author’s name and address 
inside. The poet retains all rights to his work. 
Closing date: May 1. 

Address: Stella Weston Tuttle, Gralynn Hotel, 
Miami, Fla. 
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"The best dictionary 
| have seen.” 


More entries (142,000) 
...more pages (1,760) 
. . « More pictures (1,220 illustrating more 
than 3,100 terms) . . . more complete etymol- 
ogies . .. more descriptive synonyms . . . more 
examples of usage . . . more business, scien- 
tific, social terms . . . more idioms, slang, 
colloquialisms. 


It meets more requirements than any 
other desk dictionary ever before pub- 
lished. Every entry has been freshly 
defined in the language of our time— 
you get what you want at first glance. 


HERE'S WHAT TOP WRITERS SAY 
JAMES THURBER: 


“Tt has thousands of words that none of the other 
dictionaries in my house contain.” 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER: 


“It is a real pleasure to find a dictionary that is as 
practical, modern, and carefully edited as this.” 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER: 
“It is by far the most comprehensive as well as 
the most compact dictionary of its kind — so far, 
in fact, that I am advising my associates to clear 
their desks of any other dictionary and put this 
one in its place.” 


FRANCES WINWAR: 


“It is now the only dictionary on my desk.” 


i IN CLOTH $5 * WITH 26-TAB THUMB INDEX acca) 


BW We prefer that you examine, compare, and purchase i 


WEBSTER'S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY at your bookstore, but 
we realize that writers often live in out-of-the-way places. If there is 
no bookstore in your locality, the dictionary can be ordered directly 
on a money-back guarantee. If not completely satisfied after ten days’ 
examination, you may return it and the purchase price will be 


refunded in full. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
NOVELS — Reading and report $5 
Novels marketed. 


Criticism, editing, revision of fiction 
or non-fiction, any length. 
GHOSTWRITING 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


IS YOUR STORY SALEABLE? IF NOT—-WHY NOT? 


WHAT MUST BE CHANGED? That is what you really want 
to know and | can tell you. As a former editorial reader 
with publisher of a string of magazines, | know what editors 
want. As freelance writer, former newspaper feature writer 
and world traveller, | know fiction technique and what it 
takes to make a story saleable 

Let Me Help You Cut the Corners To Successful 

Market Writing. 

Mail your Mss. with return envelope and fee today. Fees 
reasonable—-Short-shorts to 2,000 words, $3.00; to 5,000 
words, $5.00. 75c per thousand all over 5,000 words. 
Learn to criticize and check effectiveness of your own writ- 
ing. Send 10c with self-addressed, stamped envelope for my 
“CHECK POINTS IN WRITING THE SHORT STORY.” 


KENMORE LOCKE, Literary Critic 
728 W. Shawnee Drive Montgomery, Alabama 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 


better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 

Fill in the coupon below and 


learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, ‘Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.”* 

Name 

Address 


City 


Books That 
Will Help Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Krys INTERVIEWING, by Stewart 
University of Oklahoma 


SUCCESSFUL 
Harral. 223 pages. 
Press. 53.75. 

\ book based on the thesis that successful inter- 
viewing comes from using a wide variety of psy- 
chological principles and techniques—and that 
these can be learned and applied. 

Mr. Harral not only analyzes the theory and 
practice of the interview but illustrates with the 
experience of many writers from Horace Greeley 
to Homer Croy. ‘These men tell how they did it. 

The combination makes an admirable treatment 
of a subject of the utmost importance to fact 
writers, who use the interview as a tool in at 
least three-fourths of their work. 


SELLING, by Edward 
The Writer, Inc. 


PeLEVISION WRITING AND 
Barry Roberts. 499 pages. 


The script editor for Armstrong’s Circle The- 
atre discusses the technique of the TV play, which 
he illustrates by reproducing shooting  scripts— 
half-hour live, half-hour filmed, 15-minute filmed, 
hour-length live, documentary. He also deals with 
adaptations. There is a brief and sensible chapter 
on how to sell the television play. 


\ Writer’s Diary, by Virginia Woolf. 356 pages. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. $5. 

From 1915 till her death in 1941 the distin- 
guished novelist kept a diary, which finally ran 
to 26 volumes. From it her husband has selected 
and published the passages relating to her writing 
and literary plans. 

\ discerning and stimulating book full of sug- 
gestive value to the serious. fiction writer or 
ESSaVISL. 


AN INTRODUCTION 10° JOURNALISM, by F. Fraser 
Bond. 358 pages. The Macmillan Company 
$4.50. 

A good general survey of the American daily 
newspaper and related fields. Interesting and use- 
ful reading for anyone unfamiliar with the tech- 
niques of modern journalism. 

The chapters on the tastes and interests of the 
reader have the most value for the writer not 
engaged in newspaper work. The author recog- 
nizes three groups of readers—the intellectual, the 
practical, and the scekers for dream-world release. 


Many new writers seem not to realize that they 
are writing for a reader. They have something they 
want to get off their chest, and that can interest no 
one but themselves. A story or article of any kind 
should be a letter to an unknown reader.—RUPERT 
HUGHES before the Los Angeles Manuscripters. 
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In the Religious Writing Field 


Faith Today, 63 Park St.. New Canaan, Conn., 
is a new bimonthly religious magazine edited by 
Peter Funk of the well-known publishing family. 
It uses articles up to 3,000 words—but with pref- 
erence for shorter pieces; condensations of novels; 
fillers; verse of high quality. Payment is up to 
$200 for prose, S15 for verse. The magazine pre- 
fers to be queried in advance regarding prose. 

“Though this is a religious magazine basically, 
we have a broad base,” writes Mr. Funk. “As 
much as possible we are looking for strong, timely 
articles. Articles that affect us and the members 
of our family. We would like to bring the reader 
closer to God, to understand himself and the world 
about him better, and to help him live a more 
creative and useful life. We would like to empha 
size love, tolerance, and understanding of one’s 
neighbor. 

“Incidentally, we are constantly on the lookout 
for what I can only term humor that will not 
offend.” 


Junior Catholic’ Messenger, 38 W. Filth St. 
Dayton 2, Ohio, is a national weekly for boys and 
girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Editorial 
needs of the magazine include: 


Fiction with good plot and strong suspense. 
Subjects: animal, real life, fairy, adventure, mys- 


tery. humor. Length 800-1,000 words; serials with 
likewise brief installments. 

Verse, religious and non-religious, to 16 lines. 

Articles on natural science, things to make and 
do, and other subjects. Occasional photo series 
Always query in advance about articles. 

“Comic” strips dealing with natural science, 
anniversaries, adaptations of legends and fables. 

Crossword puzzles. 

This is a somewhat) specialized) market, and 
prospective contributors should write for a copy of 
the magazine, available without charge. Rates 
are outstanding among religious juvenile periodi- 
cals: S60 up per story or serial installment, 4c¢ a 
word up for articles, 25c-50¢ a line for verse, S10 
a synopsis or page for “comic” strips—all on ac- 
ceptance. Roy G. Lindeman is editor. 


— - 


National Jewish Post, P. O. Box 1633, Indiana- 
napolis, Ind., is a weekly newspaper in the market 
for features of 1,000-2,000 words about living 
Jewish people who have done something of  in- 
terest or something to help their fellow man on 
have achieved success in spite of handicaps. It 
also publishes news items and pictures in the same 
field. 

Payment is lc a word on publication—but the 
publisher, Gabriel Cohen, reports that scripts are 
published promptly. 


duction completely . 


places—at the right times! 


pearances—ali for sales! We get results! 


. all at no cost to you. 


report. (No obligation.) 


This is a worthwhile reminder if you have a book you want published . 
published ‘‘right!’’ You owe it to yourself to learn about our exclusive program for producing, pro- 
moting and SELLING your book. No other subsidy publisher offers you all this— 


© EDITING Every word checked for punctuation, grammar, etc. Experienced editors and proof- 
readers to assure you of a technically-perfect book. 


@ PRODUCTION Because we have our own streamlined plant and can handle your book pro- 
. from typesetting through to binding, we offer subsidies up to 35% lower. 


@ DISTRIBUTION Through extensive contacts, developed during our 30 years in the field, 
with wholesalers, schools, libraries, book clubs, movies and TV—-your book gets to all the right 
© PUBLICITY Newspaper releases, reviews, promotion pieces, autograph parties, personal ap- 


© ADVERTISING Watch for cur attractive, hard-hitting ads in the Saturday Review, N. Y. 
Times, Herald Tribune, Retail Bookseller, Library Bulletin, Alaska Sportsman, and many more 


Write today to Dep't. A-14 for free booklet, PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK, or send your manuscript for a prompt 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Coronet MeCalls "True Romance HOLIDAY 


= a ws "Fear Was My Downfall" "Underwater Safari” 
"The Farthest You Can See” “When She Was Good “ of 

by Robert S. kichardson She Was Horria” ” by smilie Fleder by arthur C. Clarke 
by Mildred North Slater 


Colliers “sa 


BLUE BOOK ARGOSY "Big Business" DETECTIVE MAGAZINE 


"Tt Could Hap;en to You" 


by Kalph W. Slone by Pe G. Wodehouse "The Murders on San Afer" 


"Killer on the Wing” by John Hayden Howard 


TORONTO 
AUTO AGE A Novelette by Hunter STAR A TELEVISION SALE 
on Your Valve Job? ANTHOLOGY SELECTION SALE V vE 


by Henry S. Galus "My Brother Down There"by Steve Frazee] by Tedd Thomey TO FIRéSIDs THEATRE 


> "The Third Visitor* by 8B. Traven 
A POCKET-SIZE-BOOK SALE SELECTED FOR MARTHA FOLEY'S A HARPER AND BROTHERS BOOK 
"The Handbook of Auto Camping” 


“Lhe sscape” ANERICAN SHORT STORIES 1953 
by George and Iris Wells 


by Poul Anderson 
TIME-LIFE SPORTS 


TO BALLAMNIL INE BOOKS 
Fut on by Jeck webb "The Sport" 
ure arcelo 
"Promoter of Local Colorn | A MOTION PICTURE SALE 
by Helen Reagan Smith 
A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 


A THE MAGAZINE "Everybody Had a Gun" 
"Mystery of the Shukaili” OF FANTASY by Kichard S. Prather 
by Patrick Lawson "Bachelor Vs. Kedhead” BRITISH RTS. TO 
WINNGK OF THE $2,000 "Who Was Little Jimi?" by Martha Joses OK 
DOLD, MZAD-BOYS LIFé COMTsST by Lester del Rey FREDSRICK MULLER LTD, 
T FREWCH RTS. TO 


TEXAS LIBRAIKIE GALLIMARD 

Children's Digest | RANGERS SPANISH KTS. TO 
"Uncle Lynn's Rhyming Riddles” "Death on the Dondrino”" "The Measuring" 2DTIOKIAL BARCELONA 


be y | 3m. U. S. BOOK RTS. TO 
by Lynn Camp by koe Richmond by Ben Smith Wasp MEDAL BOOKS} 


Wed like to sl them 


SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several 
sales for new clients. A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


. most practical . . . myriad of helpful advice .. . 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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Write with your heart, urges one of the most successful writers 
y 


in a field well worth cultivating 


By Paut. CHADWICK 


around 25 

the field right now and every one of them 
is clamoring for copy. Their rates are good and 
payment for accepted stories is nearly always 
prompt. 

The above statements are all strictly true, not 
just rosy pipe dreams. What’s more, they are in- 
spiring enough to send almost any writer stam- 
peding to his desk, his head aglow with happy 
notions of quick and easy checks. But there’s a 
catch. Let’s examine statement No. 1 first. It 
isn’t quite as simple as it looks. 

In the game of golf there’s a metal cup in the 
center of each putitng green which is always kept 
wide open, too. The little gutta percha balls roll 
into this effortlessly once they are over the lip. 
But the golfer with the putter in his hand still 
needs savvy, steady nerves, perseverance, patience. 

It’s much the same way with the confession 
magazines. They offer a wide-open market in the 
sense that buying is active and that new writers 
are always welcome. But a sale to them is no 
easier to achieve than a 20-foot putt unless you 
train yourself to figure all angles and keep your 
eye on the ball. 

Unlike the cup in the putting green, the con- 
fessions present an ever changing target at which 
to shoot. Writing for them has as much to do 


material. There are 5 titles in 


Le confession magazines are wide open for 


Paul Chadwick, one of the best-known of pulp 
writers, turned to the confession magazines two 
years ago, since which time they have published 
34 of his novelettes and short stories. He con- 
tinues to contribute to other magazines. Mr. Chad- 
wick’s article, “So You Want to Write for the 
Pulps,” attracted wide interest in Author & Jour- 
nalist for June, 1953. 


with the heart as it has with the head, and for this 
reason sure-fire mathematical formula has 
ever been worked out that will enable the writer 
to click every time. 

The formula type of story is, in fact, to be 
avoided as much as possible in writing for the con- 
fessions. The editors want fresh, new, realistic 
themes enlivened with genuine sentiment. 

At least that is the ideal and the goal toward 
which they strive. If time-honored plot situations 
are used, as they sometimes are, then there must 
at least be some new slant or flavor. The element 
of realism is always essential to the confessions 
because they, more than any other magazines on 
the newsstands today, depend for their appeal on 
reader identification. 

The reader must see herself as the J in the 
story. She must love, sin, suffer, repent along with 
the heroine. She must be able to say to herself, 
*This is something J might have done in like 
circumstances, a mistake J might have made, a sin 
T might have committed.” 

The writer, then, must be careful not to wander 
too far afield for his plot themes—not so far, that 
is, that it will be out of the realm of experience of 
the average reader. It is much harder to imagine 
yourself being made love to in a lighthouse on 
the coast of Greenland than it is to conceive of 
the same thing happening in a Missouri corn field 
or a Bronx apartment. There must be drama, con- 
flict, emotional intensity, even mystery at times— 
but always within the scope of the average reader's 
imagination. 

The confessions are in a very real sense the 
pulse of American morals. For morals aren’t just 
what a few people like to think they should be. 
They are also outgrowths of action patterns 
actually lived by a lot of people. In other words, 
morals, like language, change a bit from genera- 
tion to generation with usage, as both Kinsey 
reports tend to show. 
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All over America there are engagements. mar- 
riages, divorces, emotional maladjustments, quar- 
rels with in-laws. The confessions deal with these 


things, charting the ebb and flow of ideals, prob- 
lems, fears, sins, hopes, redemptions that millions 
of people experience every day. 


Confession stories change a little in tone from 
year to vear even as the moral complexion of 
America changes. They not only elaborate on the 
happenings of the moment, such as panty raids 
in colleges, GI brides from foreign) shores, the 
latest teen-age ructions. Many of the magazines 
even trim their story policies somewhat to con- 
form to the particular moral climate of the con- 
temporary scenc, 

It seems—fortunately—that we are just emerging 
from a bluenose era in which self-appointed guard- 
ians of other people’s morals have made forays 
on the newsstands and bookshops. protesting at 
everything from the newest paper-book cover 
décolletage to Spenser and Chaucer. Once again, 
as in the past, they have tried to dictate exactly 
what their fellow countrymen should read, think, 
look at. And their particular béte noir, of course, 
has been sex. 

But sex is here to stay, as some wit has said. So 
are its handmaidens, love and romance. Vhe con- 
fession magazines make no bones about being con- 
cerned with love, romance, sex, because these 
three closely allied entities are so clearly and 
obviously important factors in our daily living. 
Confession stories are read largely by women 
who either have, hope to have, or have had some 
perfectly normal and laudable contact with sex. 
This includes nearly every woman alive. 

Critics of the confessions sometimes claim that 
they lay too much stress on the sexv side of love. 
But is this truer Aren't love and sex just about 
equally distributed confession stories? 
isn’t there most certainly a sexy side to love be- 
tween men and women no matter how much we 
may deplore it? But) perhaps Mother Nature 
knows best after all. And it Clearly isn’t the fault 
ot the confession magazines if the whole realm 
of sex in America has become a sort of public 
domain. 


HE psychologists have ferreted out and made 

known our innermost sex secrets. The doctors 
have published graphs, charts, and texts describ- 
ing the most esoteric erotic quiver of the most 
minute and hidden ganglion. The goddess Eros 
has donned Bermuda shorts, wedgies, and foam- 
rubber “firm-ups” where necessary and has been 
taken over by the advertising agencies, TV, and 
the movies. The great god Pan, his chin whiskers 
slightly bedraggled, spends some part of each day 
wistiully searching the drug store counters for 
vitamin pills and gadgets that he hopes may con- 
tribute to his virility. here are few erotic secrets 
left any more. We all know what makes ourselves 
and our neighbors tick, physically at least. 

And the confessions naturally follow this 
modern trend. But, unlike many current literary 
stories. they trv their best to give the reader some 
hope to cling to, some lesson to be learned, some 
ideal to be revered, some ethic to be honored. In 
a time of moral confusion and jungle instincts on 
the rampage they endeavor again and again to 
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point out the path that is good, true, decent, hu- 
man, Without being too preachy about it, each 
confession story tries to draw some sort of moral 
which may shed a little light on some person's 
problem and help somebody to understand him- 
self or herself just a little better. 

HEY are often sensational, of course. But lite 

itself is inclined to be sensational these days. 
The newspapers are consistently sensational in the 
types of stories they feature. A triangle scandal 
is given a more important spot in Most newspapers 
than a foreign treaty. Confession stories deal, too. 
in sugar-coated pills—the sugar being love interest, 
sex interest, adventure interest—but the medicinal 
moral core is there just the same if you look for 
it. Even the roughest, toughest, sexiest. most 
sensational confession story has, and must have, 
some spark of idealism at its center. 

For the crving need for ideals by which to live 
appears to be just as much alive as ever. Despite 
all that is known, written, and told about sex it 
still isn’t the main thing. There is the deep hu- 
man craving for love and security under the mass 
of impersonal, particularized scientific facts. It 
is to this human need, more even than the erotic 
titillation, that the confessions actually cater. No 
writer need be ashamed to contribute to them. 
and in fact some of the best slick paper writers 
send stories their way more often than the public 
realizes. 

The gulf between the slicks and the confessions 
is often very narrow. Read some of the stories 
in the big women’s magazines, compare them to 
the contessions, and judge for yourself. IT have a 
close friend who jumped from years of confession 
writing into the slicks, then to the sale of a 
literary novel. 

Where do confession writers get their ideas? 
For myself I can say that my best ideas come 
directly from life: from experiences out of my own 
past that serve as nuclei; from experiences of 
people I have known; from the daily press; from 
actual happenings right in my own small com- 
munity. In the past year I’ve written six stories 
around themes suggested to me by character quirks 
of people with whom I'm in daily contact. 

I know a lady, for instance, who at one time 
got herself elected to so many town committees 
that she neglected her own health and family. I 
mulled over this, analyzed her motives, which she 
admitted later were egotistical rather than altruis- 
tic, and came up with a story about a bride who 
nearly wrecked her marriage because, in her crav- 
ing to be a public figure, she hardly ever staved 
home. The love conflict was provided by a rival 
of her husband's who egged her on in her feverish 
committee work for not-so-good motives of his 
own. 

This story brings up a good point in the de- 
velopment of confession themes. There is  per- 
haps nothing really new under the sun. The yen- 
for-popularity-menacing-home theme has perhaps 
been used dozens of times before. But never, I 
feel certain, in the exact way IT used it. The new 
wrinkle, taken from real life. was my heroine's 
firm belief that, as a bustling committee woman. 
she was motivated solely by altruism—until the 
little kick-twist at the end made her understand 
that she was just being an egotistical fool. 
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Kick-twist or gimmick endings aren’t by any 
means always necessary in confession — stories, 
though they are sometimes very effective if the 
gimmick is convincing. There is a tendency on 
the part of some editors to avoid any stories that 
appear to be too fictional, too pat, too contrived. 
This is a good thing, I think. 

And yet confession stories are never written in 
the formless, stream-of-consciousness school. They 
deal with some specific period in a person's life 
marked by this or that particular event. For 
this reason, try as they will, they are never com- 
pletely unfictional. Art is artificial, as Oscar Wilde 
said. And there must be some form or outline in 
even the most rambling type of confession story. 
For readers look for form and respond to it with 
interest even though they may not realize it them- 
selves. 


ONFESSION stories, then, are actually stories 

—not mere rambling accounts of human woe 
that begin nowhere and end nowhere, such as the 
unlettered person is apt to set down on paper. 

This is where the trained writer steps in. If 
confession stories were all really written by the 
people who sin and suffer it might easily be that 
the confession magazines would soon wither away. 
For the sinner and sufferer is very often clumsy 
when it comes to conveying her experiences and 
emotions to another person. “Bill didn’t treat me 
right,” some poor woman may say. In her mind 
these words conjure up picture of 20° years 
of ugly abuse. But they aren’t enough for the 
reader. Bill must be shown, huge, brutish, sweat- 
ing, crafty, his drunken eyes blodshot, his fists 
ever ready to inflict pain. 

The writer must take up where the sinner and 
sufferer leaves off. “Bill didn’t treat me right,” 
must be expanded into the compassionate, human 
tale of the pitiful, long-suffering wife who is 
finally goaded beyond her endurance to the ter- 
rible act that makes the story a story. We must 
se her tears, feel her heartache, enter her soul and 
body, cringe with her, fear with her, know her 
awful loneliness, and realize at last that what 
happens to one suffering human being is as im- 
portant in its way as what happens to a multitude. 
We must see our own life reflected in her ex- 
periences, see our own fate staring at us out of 
her tortured eyes. 

Only the naturally gifted or well-trained writer 
can thus enter into another human life. Only 
a person with some knowledge of story values 
can find the delicate coloring of words that will 
convey the exact nuance of emotion, or arrange 
the scenes in the way best suited to bring out the 
poignant drama. 

Many confession magazines run annual con- 
tests and give big prizes for true stories; but they 
always reserve the right to revamp the prize-win- 
ning material. For their skilled and expert edi- 
tors know that no matter how original the ac- 
cepted story may be there isn’t one chance in a 
hundred that it will show up well in print until 
it has the deft, discriminating touch of a compe- 
tent writer laid upon it. 
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Chicken Tracks to Success 


By PHILENE HAMMER 


Whoever plans to make his name 

A household word, a thing of fame— 
Who would be asked to sit and sit 
Forever autographing it, 

Should sign it so it’s sizable— 

Also, unrecognizable. 


This doesn’t mean that literary embellishments 
are wanted in confession stories. They aren’t. 
The writing should be simple, straightforward, 
down-to-earth. But simplicity isn’t the easiest 
thing in the world to achieve. It’s one of the 
hardest. Here again the trained writer, who has 
spent years learning how to be simple, can almost 
always do a better job than the inarticulate or 
too flowery sin-and-sufferer. 

Many confession stories are actually true, there- 
fore, but they are visualized through the eyes of 
men and women who have practiced the art of 
conveying emotion by means of the written word— 
just as good music must be conveyed through the 
hands and mouths of trained musicians. 

So, as one who doesn’t pose as an_ infallible 
mentor, but who is humble and grateful for the 
small success achieved, my advice to would-be con- 
fession writers is this: 

Write with your heart. Get excited over your 
story. Use themes that are rooted in everyday ex- 
perience and among people around you, even 
those you love. Turn your eyes toward the eternal 
truths once in a while when you're at your desk. 


EMEMBER that we all live by a kind of cosmic 

sufferance, that no one can surely see around 
the corner ahead, that no man or woman is perfect 
or immune, that the dangers, deaths, fears, suf- 
ferings, and sins you write about today may very 
well be your own tomorrow. Remember that we 
must all shuffle off this mortal coil in a span that 
is very brief compared with human history, and 
that we all stand in need of tolerance, affection, 
understanding. 

Don’t be afraid to be dramatic. Drama is in 
the very air you breathe. Birth and death and love 
are dramatic. The mystery of self is dramatic. 
Even the quietest-seeming life is dramatic if you 
search out the hidden forces that have shaped it. 
A casual meeting may change a person’s whole 
life. A tiny good may blossom into a heaven on 
earth. An inconspicuous fault may carry in it 
the seeds of self-destruction. 

Let your characters be weak and human and 
sinful at times, as people are. But, like the 
phoenix, beautiful and glorious as he rises from 
the ashes, show through their thoughts, emotions 
and actions that there is still something noble in 
the human heart, something that yearns for re- 
demption, strength, courage, goodness, and the 
warm radiance of a loving, forgiving Creator. 
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What do you expect of yourself as a poet? 


On the Nature of Poetry 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


VERY day I read poems by two poets, over 
and over again. One of them is the typical 
beginner. The other is the typical poet who 

has written a good deal, even reached a certain 
level of accomplishment, but seems unable to im- 
prove his work. ! 

What do these two poets think about poetry: 
What do they expect of the poem they read? What 
do they expect of the poem they writez Ina word. 
what do they expect of themselves as poets; 

These are good, hard questions. And [think 
that their troubles are very largely to be found 
in the answers they give to these questions. As you 
think, so vou do! 

Let's take the typical beginner first. He thinks 
of poetry primarily as a personal outcry, utterance, 
or display of emotion. Why? I've asked a good 
many beginning poets how they happened to get 
started writing poctry. Although I'm = far from 
believing that all start for the same reasons, I 
find common reasons among almost all of them. 

In the storm and stress of the teen-age vears, 
when a person is really battling from youth to 
maturity, almost all persons seem to have intense, 
very often painful experiences. We shouldn't 
expect anything else for one going through so 
much change. And give these experiences to a 
person who has some sensitivity, perhaps some 
growing introspection, and an opportunity to 
learn a little bit about poetry, and we often find 
a person turning to poetry for self-expression. 

\ smattering of knowledge about poetry quickly 
leads a young poet to “modern” practices, par 
ticularly to free verse. And the great freedom 
which tree verse seems to enjoy provides the an 
swers the young poet looks for. Here seems to be 
-tree trom the artificialities of formal meter and 
rhyme—the “easy” and “natural” wav to get the 
job done. And the job is to set down the personal 
cry, the personal response, to the experience he 
is going through. 

Taking up tree verse is reinforced by many no 
tions of romanticism which stress the “natural,” 


Swallow is well known as writer, editor, 
and educator. He is author of three volumes of 
poetry and various other books, including The 
Beginning Writer, just published. Formerly edi 
tor of Author & Journalist and of the University 
of Denver Press, he is director of the creative 
writing program of the university but is resigning 
this year to devote full time to writing and his 
publishing business. He was brought up in Wyom- 
ing but took his M. A. and Ph. D. from Louisiana 
State University. His avocation 1s mechanics, 
especiaily applied to sports cars and motorcycles. 

Doctor Swallow's article ts from a book on the 
writing of poetry now in preparation. 
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“inborn” poet, who brilliantly sets down trag- 
ments of his experience and his responses to it. 
He takes a position close to Byron's comment 
that life is a series of sensations. Under this tdea, 
‘significant’ sensation—that is, that sensation 
worth writing about in a poem—is that which 
has the most powerful impact, which is the most 
emotional. And free verse seems to provide the 
spontaneous way of expressing such sensations. 

We know the kind of poem that will result; 
we've read it a thousand times. It will be loosely 
constructed. It won't have a marked rhythm un- 
less it happens to hit a chanting beat. Its lan- 
guage is largely impressionistic: the words show 
a scattering of emotive and sensory ettects. Here 
might be a kind of example: 


Phe autumn leaves have fallen, 
scattered by the blustering wind, 
piled in their waste in the secret fence comers, 


I walk, my lootsteps halting, 
my feet immersed in the wild disorder, 
wondering what love shall last the season. 


The vast indifference of the season 


kills, 

murders without care for what it kills; 

in the giant breath of autumn 

I. too, have been divested, 

the degraded leaves lost to the dying season 


At its best. a poem such as this has a certain 
accomplishment. The air of informality and con 
fession is engaging and disarms criticism. “The 
language on the surface may seem fresh, avoiding 
the error of the hackeneyved word and phrase. A 
moment of feeling has been rendered more o1 
less vividly. But it is a moment approached with 
quite juvenile attitudes and, actually. avery 
hackneved manner. 

What does it take to be a poet beyond this point 
of accomplishment? As T. S. Eliot has remarked, 
beyond 25 years of age? At some time the poet 
needs to face up to other problems in poetry be- 
sides rendering moments of his personal  sensa- 
tions. In the vast house of poetry there is a very 
little closet for the best of these slight. tiny poems. 
But the art of poetry is largely another art than 
this 

Now let’s turn to the second poet I've men- 
tioned, Usually he thinks of poetry as a “pretty” 
thing—an emphasis upon putting beautiful 
feeling into beautiful language. Sometimes this 
characterizes the beginning poet, if he has read 
only certain poets. But it more often, I'm sure. 
is the thought of the older poet who finds himselt 
stymied. He’s worked out a certain small accom- 
plishment but he has no notion of how to go on 
to write better and better poems. 

\gain, we can anticipate the poem likely to re- 
sult. Frequently it is what is called a “nature 
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poem”’—that is, it uses objects in nature as pre- 
sumed equivalents for personal emotions. It is 
written in a traditional meter, rather mawkishly 
so. It is very careful to have only the pleasant 
words, the pleasant thoughts, the pleasant senti- 
ments and feelings. Perhaps it will go like this: 


Now through the new snow-cover stand 
The valiant tulips, slight but strong. 

I touch the petals with my hand 

And feel the promise of their song. 


Pleasant and joyful experience is real. its 
best. this kind of poem can capture the pleasant 
feeling or thought, but it is probably incapable 
of expressing deep joy. In the great house of 
poetry, we have a small pantry stocked with these 
little sugar cookies. But, again, the great art of 
poetry is a more demanding art. 

Boi of these poets have expectations which 
limit the work they can do. The writer is self- 
limited: he has confined himself to the pantry and 
the alcove. 

Let's move out into the main rooms tor a 
moment and take a look. Think of the rooms in 
which we find such differing works as these: the 
epics of Homer, Dante, and Milton: Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales; Shakespeare’s sonnets and songs 
as well as Hamlet and King Lear; Marvell's “To 
His Cov Mistress.”; Pope’s “Essay on) Man” or 
“The Rape of the Lock”; and such more modern 
poems as Blake’s “London,” Wordsworth’s “Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality,” Keats’ “Ode on 
Melancholy,” Tennyson's Memoriam,” and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson's “For a Dead Lady.” 
What do we expect of poetry—and of ourselves as 
poets—atter we read such poems? I think they 
teach us to expect something like this: 

1. Poems may be personal or impersonal. In 
the highest sense, they are probably both at the 
same time. but not personal outcry. They are 
above all products of a formal art. 

2. Poems are formal statements; that is, they 
are statements in an exact and careful choice of 
language shaped in a final form. 


By Ewarr A. Autry 


WRITER friend stood recently in our front 
yard and loked out across the heavily tim- 
bered hills which roll away from our back 
door. 

“Beautiful and quiet,” he muttered. Then he 
turned to me. “Autry,” he said, “you have a per- 
fect setup. There’s nothing here to interfere with 
your writing. You don’t have the temptations to 
draw you away from your work like we do in 
the city.” 

“Phooey,” I retorted. “You don’t know the half 
of it. There’s no place under the sun where temp- 
tation doesn’t beckon io a writer.” 
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The Writer Is His Own Boss. But — 


3. Poems are our most conscious, formalized 
uses of the language of words. 

4. Poems are composed of words carefully 
chosen for many qualities, in a language con- 
densed much from any other use of the language 
that we know. 

5. Poems communicate many things at one and 


the same time. They communicate statement, 
thought, philosophy. They communicate emotion 
and feeling, and there is an effort at exact rela- 
tionship between feeling and thought. They also 
communicate effects upon the senses, always, of 
course, through sound, and often through the 
image-making ability of words. 

6. To find a poem in which the author ex- 
pected to communicate only one of these matters 
(like the poems of the two poets) is to find a 
poem written under a partial theory about poetry. 
To write a poem of little besides ethical comment, 
to write a poem solely concerned with exhorting 
people to right actions, to write a poem which 
concentrates upon a mood or feeling or some 
sensory effect in reasonable isolation from other 
possibilities of the language—to find one of these 
is to find a minor effort, no matter how excellently 
accomplished. 

7. In contrast to the very small poems, the 
greatest. poems demonstrate that we may expect 
in poetry a union of thought and feeling, joined 
also with sensory awareness. That demonstrated 
possibility leads us to think of poetry as the most 
ambitious of the arts in achieving this fusion or 
union of so many aspects of our experience. 

8. Thus poems teach us to have many expecta- 
tions about our poems, about ourselves as poets. 
We may expect to write the tiny poem of a mood 
or impression, and we ought to write it well. But 
we don’t need to limit ourselves. We may also 
impose on ourselves the expectation that we write 
larger poems—make the major efforts to unify 
large areas of human experience. Then the pos- 
silibities will be unlimited. Our limitations will 
be those of our own ability and work, not limi- 
tations of ideas which may have hampered what- 
ever abilities we possess. 


“What on earth do you have to tempt you out 
here?” he asked. “There are no folks around 
except your family, and town is so far away that 
you don’t even know what's going on there.” 

Just as he finished that sentence the stillness of 
the late afternoon was broken by a weird crv 
which floated in from the hills. ‘What was 
he asked. 

“That,” I said, “was temptation in the form of 
a red fox. Listen at my young hounds whining in 
the kennels. They heard him and they're standing 
right now with their noses pressed against the 
fence. They want to be out. crying at his heels. 
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I want to be listening from the rimrock of Wind- 
storm Hill. But there’s a piece in my typewriter 
which should have been finished already. There's 
nobody to make me finish it and I can very easily 
cook up a good alibi for going off with the hounds. 
Since I’ve sold more than a score of fiction and 
fact pieces with a fox-hunting angle I can make 
myself believe that another fox hunt might bring 
material for another sale.” 

“Well, couldn't it?’ he asked. 

“Not likely. Ive fox-hunted for 20 years. In- 
stead of another hunt I need to do some mental 
labor in assembling all the things I already know 
about fox hunting. However, being mentally 
lazy, I like to accept the alibis I frame for myself.” 

“Your alibis sound like my own,” he said. “I 
write love stories. Often when I should be work- 
ing I go to a movie or to the parks and kid my- 
self into believing that I'm looking for a new 
angle for a successful story. My best stories have 
never come that way. They've been conceived 
in a small room shut off from the world. I’ve 
always thought, however, that if I had a quiet 
place like this I would be away from temptation 
and could really turn out some work.” 

“That's wistful thinking,” I said. “I thought 
the same when I did my writing in the city. For 
the past 13 years I’ve written here without even 
the sound of a distant train whistle to break in 
on my thoughts. The temptations to idleness are 
diflerent from those of the city, but they're present 
just the same.” 

He looked away over the hills and_ sighed. 
“Nevertheless,” he said as he departed, “I still 
say that I could double my output if I had a place 
like this.” 


Well, he might, but I doubt it. Not many 
writers increase their output or raise its standard 
by a change of surroundings. A change may 
cause them to spurt for a while, but they soon 
drop back to their old pace. Yet I've heard many of 
them long tor a quiet place in the country. I 
used to do the same. I suppose that, within itself, 
is a sort of alibi for not doing better work where 
we are and with what we have. 

Well, I have my place in the country. It’s deep 
in the solitude of the picturesque hills of north 
Mississippi. It’s in a locality I’ve always known 
and loved. Everything seems perfect. My wife 
is my typist, file clerk, and critic. The majority 
of my fact and fiction writing has an outdoor 
angle. The atmosphere for such is all around me. 

But so are the temptations to idleness. TI like 
to hunt ducks. A quacking of mallards over the 
house at dawn gives me itchy feet and a wandering 
mind. I like to hunt deer. ‘The snort of a buck 
on a high ridge usually starts me to counting the 
days until the hunting season will open. I like 
to fish. The murmuring of the small streams be- 
hind the house sets me to dreaming of belligerent 
bass. I like to camp out. Friends come by with 
glowing invitations to go camping with them. 

I often yield to such temptations and tell my- 
self that I'm gathering material for future writing. 
Sometimes I am. More often I'm not. I suppose 
it’s absurd for a man to lie to himself. 

Whenever a writer writes, temptations to idle- 
ness hover near. So a writer's life resolves itself 
into a constant batle with himself, and there can 
be no truce. Many people make an excellent liv- 
ing by bossing others. A writer has the harder 
task, for he must everlastingly boss himself, 


What Editors Are Looking For 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, is ex- 
panding its field to include more articles and more 
home and outdoor service departmental features. 
The editor is Howard Lewis; the new managing 
editor, James O'Connell, heretofore editor of 
Adventure. 

The editorship of Adventure is taken over by 
Alden H. Norton, who has been supervising edi- 
tor of the Popular Fiction Group. The latter 
position will be filled by Peggy Graves, editor of 
the Popular chain’s women’s group. 

— — 

You Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, is 
in the market for articles up to 2,000 words deal- 
ing with personal problems (health, marriage, 
children, family, personal life, etc.) in an adult, 
straightforward way. 

“We have previously put heavy emphasis on sex 
problems,” the editors write. “We are getting 
away from this and are dealing more and more 
with the wide variety of human problems in 
modern living. Despite the title You, articles must 
not be ‘you-y’, which always carries the implica- 
tion of talking down. ‘You’ should be limited, if 
used at all, to title and subheads. 

“We want articles well written, with supporting 
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evidence woven in. Our readers are not highly 
sophisticated, but they are not unintelligent. 
Every article must have a mature, sensible ap- 
proach.” 

You pays 3c a word and $10 each for photo- 
graphs on acceptance. 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, con- 
tinues to be an excellent market for brief sophis- 
ticated, unsentimental articles and fiction. It never 
used much verse and now has dropped it entirely. 
F. A. Birmingham is editor. 

— Av] — 

The Grade Teacher, 23° Leroy Ave., Darien, 
Conn., is interested in seasonal plays; units of 
work suitable for primary and elementary grades; 
articles on handcraft and on teacher-tested class- 
room techniques. Payment is made at varying 
rates on publication. Toni Taylor is the new 
editor. 

— Ab] — 

Irene Kamp, well-known writer of short stories. 
has become editor of Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. This magazine continues a good 
market for fiction of all lengths for teen-age girls. 
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“The “Secret” of Successful Publication 
7s Yo 
Publicity 


Any well-equipped typographer can produce a book 
but 


book sales—like those of any other manu- 
factured product — are predicated upon 


skillful promotion. 


LOST CREEK, by Minnie Jane Forster, is being cdvertised nationally because 
subsidized publication—if coupled with skillful promotion—can lead to successful au- 


thorship. 


A bonus copy of this sample of fine book-making will be mailed to 
every unknown who—equally determined upon recognition—seeks 
membership in NOOHA TAGA, the writers’ cooperative. 


Facts concerning subsidized publication—facts purchased dearly 
through actual experience—also are available to those who achieve 


that enviable affiliation. 


Membership in NOOHA TAGA—open to unknown writers of ability—is by invitation only. 


That invitation will be issued if sufficient ability is evidenced through the submission 
(with a stamped return envelope) of an original manuscript (about 5,000 words) for our 
honest, constructive and ‘gloves-off'’ criticism. 


Such a criticism is well worth $5.00 and that sum 
| must accompany each submission. Upon receipt, a 
$3.00 copy of LOST CREEK will be mailed, at once, 
together with a full explanation of NOOHA TAGA 
and its cooperative endeavors and procedures; the 


criticism will follow. 


Ralph E. Fitz-Gibbon, Director 604 Bedell Building San Antonio 5, Texas 
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Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa., expresses interest in 
articles of 300-500 words on unusual personalities; 
small towns, including community self-help; in- 
spirational ideas; historical material. The maga- 
zine also seeks good pictures for its Odd, Strange, 
and Curious Page. Kenneth D. Rhone is editor. 

The Nation, 333 Sixth Ave., New York I4, is in 
the market for political articles, including satire. 
This magazine represents the liberal point of 
view. Freda Kirchwey is editor. Payment is 2c a 
word on publication, 

— 

Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, reports that it is curently overstocked with all 
kinds of material except dramatic railroad fact 
stories with excitement, nostalgia, or humor, with 
or without pictures. Freeman H. Hubbard, well- 
known frelance writer, has returned to the editor- 
ship. Query him before submitting material. 

— — 

Tacoma News-Tribune, 711 St. Helen’s St., 
Tacoma, Wash., is a closed market for verse except 
to residents of the state of Washington. 


OVERSEAS MARKETS 


Several houses in the British Isles regularly pub- 
lish westerns, science fiction, romantic and de- 
tective novels with American settings. Rates for 
individual mss. are low ($150-$300), but additional 
sales on the continent and elsewhere could bring 
the equivalent of a fair Stateside sale. 

An especially good market for worthwhile re- 
jects. Novels published in the U.S. may also be 
submitted if author holds foreign rights. Inquire: 
MAX GARTENBERG, Literary Agent, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.’ Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


Author of Juvenile Stories and Articles 
Published in 24 Youth Magazines will criti- 
cize Juvenile Material and Recommend 
Markets. Rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


M. L. HOPCRAFT 
512 Broadway, S. E. Albuquerque, New Mexico 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miomi 33, Florida 


A LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINE 


has asked me for good home service articles. Other material, 
both non-fiction and fiction, is urgently needed also. Read- 
ing fee includes comprehensive analysis and corrective criti- 
cism of unavailable material: $1 per thousand words, $3 
minimum. 

VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 


Box 332, Desk AJ454 Portland 6, Maine 
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The Saturday Evening Post is at present badly 

overstocked with verse, the editors state. 

Town Journal, 1323 M St, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., buys light verse and quips at $5 up on ac- 
ceptance. Subjects appealing to small town resi- 
dents are desirable but not essential. Address the 
Bypaths Editor. 

The Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, is seeking fillers 500-1,500 words. 
features 1,500-2,000 words of outstanding Cana- 
dian interest. Examples of subject matter are new 
developments and trends in the political, scientific, 
industrial, economic, and medical fields; profiles 
of prominent men and women in the world news: 
trends and personalities in sports; unusual nature 
and true adventure tales; the Hollywood and en- 
tertainment world. 

Preference, the editors write, is “for articles with 
a strong ‘in the news’ lead, written in) popular 
style, well anecdoted, fact-packed, and colorful. 
All material must be fully authentic. Chief taboo 
is history.” 

Varying but good rates are paid on acceptance. 

—A&J — 

Lifetime Living, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
is not a discontinued market for freelancers as 
was erroneously announced in 4&/. Instead it is 
definitely interested in material directed to  per- 
sons about 40, writes Clarence W. Hall, editorial 
director. 

“We are particularly interested,” he writes, “in 
first or third person descriptions of plans being 
made for retirement—plans that have to do with 
housing arrangements, financial planning, and 
travel, both domestic and abroad, with a view to 
searching out retirement localities. 

“We also need human interest pieces that have 
to do with older persons’ personal problems—in 
finding jobs, in living with relatives or apart from 
them, in solving medical or health problems, and 
in achieving something exciting in the way of 
service. We also will consider personal experi- 
ences in the religious and inspiration field. 

“We like a great deal of the ‘you’ approach. 
We want writers to talk directly to our readers 
in describing their personal experiences or in 
telling how readers may make their later years 
more exciting, more fruitful, more fun.” 

— Av] — 

Chrysalis, 58 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass., is a 
magazine of the arts using articles 3,000 words and 
up on important artists, dancers, musicians, actors. 
Query the editors, Lily and Baird Hastings. 

— 

The Country Poet, Sanbornville, N. H., follows 
the unique practice of publishing “reader prefer- 
ence ballots.” The poet whose work receives the 
most votes in a volume (four issues) is awarded 
publication of a brochure of poetry on standard 
royalty contract. 

—A&J — 

Launder-matic Age has a new editor, Frank 
‘Thompson, and a new address, 40 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. It is in the market for material on opera- 
tion of automatic (self-service) laundries, also com- 
bination automatic laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments. Payment is 114c a word, photos 
$2.50, on publication. 
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Experiment, 6565 Windermere Road, Seattle 5, 
Wash., is especially interested in 1-2 page poetic 
dramas. The magazine, of which Carol Ely Harper 
is editor, desires to “build up a generation of poet- 
playwrights—particularly for theatre-in-the-round 
(arena, or circus style theatre as opposed to pro- 
scentum) 

— — 

Family Mechanic, 525° Lexington Ave., New 
York, is in the market for articles specifically for 
the homeowner. Both feature and how-to copy is 
used with photographs or drawings. The preferred 
length is under 1,500 words. Payment is $25 to 
590 on publication. 

—AvJ—- 


While some magazines are dropping fiction, Tic, 


P.O. Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y., is introducing it 
as an experiment. Since this magazine is directed 
specifically to dentists, fiction must have a dentist 
as a character and dentisury as the background, 
Stories should be 750-1,000 words. 

Tic is in the market, as always, for articles deal- 
ing with dentistry and dentistry-related subjects. 
Preferably photographs should accompany art- 
cles. Material should be semipopular rather 
than technical style. Length 800-3,200. 

The magazine uses photo. stories, light 
verse, and cartoons within its field. Contributors 
should bear in mind that it is in no sense intended 
for patients but for persons within the profession. 

Joseph Strack is editor. He announces fair rates 
reached through individual negotiation with the 
author. 


WE NEED 
MORE WRITERS! 


We are extending our list and will read one script (SHORT STORY, NOVEL, 
PLAY, ARTICLE, RADIO, TELEVISION OR MOTION PICTURE SCRIPT) by 
any writer WITHOUT CHARGE and give an opinion. 


New Writers Invited 


If your script is good we'll send it out. If it is bad we'll return it. If we think 


it has possibilities we'll suggest our collaboration plan. 


We work on a ten percent commission on 


all salable material. 


Enclose return postage and address all manuscripts to 


Richard Fales Agency 


6533 Hollywood Blvd. 
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Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The Writer at the Conference 


By Aucust DERLETH 


HE aspiring writer who plans to attend one 
or more of the writers’ conferences in this 
or any year ought to bear in mind that the 

writers’ conference, like a textbook on writing, 
will not of itself transform him into a writer over- 
night, and that, like the textbook, he benefits in 
direct proportion to what he brings to the con- 
ference. He might find it of signal advantage to 
attend one large conference and one small gather- 
ing of hopeful writers—the former because it offers 
him more subject variety, the latter because it en- 
ables him to mix and exchange ideas and experi- 
ences with his fellows, and at the same time to 
benefit more individually from instruction. 

All too often instruction to would-be writers at 
such conferences is at an academic level, given by 
academicians, though these are usually practic- 
ing writers as well. It is a sad fact, and no de- 
precation of the intellect of the scholars, that the 
more academic and the more learned the staff of 
a conference, the less practical assistance the aspir- 
ing writer is likely to get. 

The average conference is ‘‘directed’’—usually 
by someone from the faculty of the sponsoring 
college—and offers would-be writers an appreci- 
able variety of subjects, ranging all the way from 
writing for young readers to scripting for tele- 
vision. There are usually two or three regular lec- 
turers—i.e., twice or three times weekly for two or 
three weeks—and_ several special guest lecturers 
each week, so that every field of creative writing 
is at least touched upon at some time in the 
course of the conference. 

In addition, some attempt is made to read 
manuscripts—though not every manuscript is often 
read from beginning to end—and every conference 
strives to offer individual counsel to attendees. 

The writer will quickly learn how to tell a 
beneficial lecturer from the one who is not help- 
ful. The lecturer who approaches his classes, 
however informal they may be, with a prepared 
outline of lectures on writing, and finds it dif- 
ficult to depart from such outlines for the purpose 
of meeting problems which occur in class, is of 
virtually no use whatsoever to the aspiring writer, 
for he is merely parroting academic data on writ- 
ing, and this can be found in a large number of 
textbooks, which can be had at considerably less 


August Derleth, author of around a hundred 
novels, biographies, and books of verse and con- 
tributor to magazines all over the world, has par- 
ticipated in numerous writers’ conferences as 
director and lecturer. Author & Journalist readers 
remember his brilliant series of articles, “On Be- 
coming a Writer.” 
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expense than the conference fees. The lecturer 
who treats a class, the majoritv of whom have 
achieved publication of one kind or another, as 
if they were mere tyros, is also not likely to be of 
much benefit to them. But that one who can meet 
and deal with any problem in writing brought up 
by his class is bound to be of major help to hope- 
ful writers. 

Generally speaking, the long conference  (i.e.. 
three weeks) as opposed to the short (of one week 
or less) offers more to the aspiring writer because 
it enables him not only to listen to much advice 
in the field, but also to make an attempt to put it 
into practice and learn, in discussion with his 
instructor, just how well he has learned the lesson 
applied. The long conference also enables 
structors to select outstanding aspirants and better- 
than-average work, and in many Cases also to make 
publishing contacts for the most promising mem- 
bers of their classes, for it is to the interest of the 
future success of any given conference that pub- 
lishable books, stories, non-fiction, poetry result 
from the conference. 

Instructors and lecturers do try to do their best 
for aspirants in attendance at the conferences. 
But they alone cannot help the would-be writer. 
The writer at the conference brings with him the 
same responsibility he carries when he takes up 
a textbook or embarks on his career. It is only 
he who can make a writer of himself, not either 
textbook or teacher—these can only be of some 
small help and guidance to him. and of them- 
selves are powerless to aid him. ‘The success of a 
writers’ conference is dependent not alone on the 
direction or the lecturers, staff and visiting, but 
primarily on the caliber of the aspiring writers 
who pay their fees and attend the classes. 

In selecting a conference to attend, the aspirant 
ought to study carefully the names of directors, 
staff, and lecturers he will hear. He ought to favor 
those conferences which feature practicing writers, 
professional or otherwise, over those which star 
only professors of English or literature from the 
nation’s colleges—not because these gentlemen 
lack knowledge of the language and its letters, 
but simply because the publishing writer is far 
more likely to be in touch with current markets 
and current trends in writing, and is thus certain 
to be of marked assistance to the hopeful scribes 
he faces during the term of the conference. 


Above all else, the aspirant should come to the 
conference of his choice willing to learn, willing 
to be helped, and capable of discarding all pre- 
conceived notions about writing so that what he 
learns may be of maximum assistance to him. He 
is not to expect miracles; if he learns only a few 
facts about writing which are of practical value to 
him, the conference for him will have been a 


sucCeSS. 
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THE 1954 LAMBERT WILSON 
SHORT-STORY CONTEST 


Begins February 1 — Ends April 30 


CONTEST AIM: To encourage beginning and unpublished short-story writers, 
and to familiarize them with my agency, which specializes in the problems 
of the new writer who wants to sell. 


PRIZES: $1,000.00 Worth of Writing Help — 20 Winners 


Ist Prize: Our help on 350,000 words $350.00 value 
2nd Prize: Our help on 250,000 words $250.00 value 
3rd Prize: Our help on 125,000 words $125.00 value 
Ath Prize: Our help on 50,000 words $50.00 value 
5th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words $50.00 value 
6th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words $50.00 value 
7th Prize: Our help on 25,000 words $25.00 value 
8th Prize: Our help on 25,000 words $25.00 value 
9th Prize: Our help on 20,000 words $20.00 value 
10th thru 

20th Prize: Our help on 5,000 words $5.00 value 


TOTAL: Our help on 1,000,000 words $1000.00 value 


Winners will receive by mail our personal help on manuscripts of any nature, not necessarily 
short stories. Help given will consist of (1) a thorough market analysis; (2) editing, collabora- 
tive rewrite, or revision suggestions—whichever is needed to bring the manuscripts up to 
professional standards; and (3) agenting, as soon as work is in salable shape, to appropriate 
markets. Winners will be announced in this magazine as soon as all entries can be judged 
by the agency. 


Every entry—winner or not—will be given a careful and frank appraisal. If it is ready to sell, 
it will be vigorously agented to the best markets at no additional charge. If it is not yet ready 
to sell, we will give you our free help in outlining changes which will bring it up to salable 
standards. You may then resubmit the story to us for agenting at no cost. At time of sale, 
we take the usual 10% commission and drop future fees. 


RULES: All manuscripts must be: (1) postmarked between February 1, 1954 and April 30, 
1954; (2) between 1000 and 6500 words; (3) marked ‘’Contest Entry’; (4) typewritten; 
(5) unpublished; (6) accompanied by return postage and regular handling fee for new writers 
of one dollar per thousand words, five dollar minimum, per manuscript. This is our usual 
fee; no special entry fee is required. Authors will retain all rights to their manuscripts. There 
are no restrictions as to type of story, popular or literary, slick or pulp. 


During the contest period, we will continue to welcome all types of manuscripts for appraisal 
and possible agenting, from short-shorts to book-lengths. Manuscripts should be accompanied 
by the regular handling fee of one dollar per 1000 words, five dollar minimum, and $15 for 
books of all lengths. They will be given prompt, individual attention, plus an appraisal and 
report as to their present or future salability. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


ApRIL, 1954 
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The Writers’ Conferences of 19351 


EAST 


Chautauqua Writers’ Conference, Chautauqua, N. 
Y. Founded 1947. July 12-30. Subjects: poetry, 
fiction, juveniles, non-fiction. David Morton, direc- 
tor; Margaret Widdemer, co-director; Marjorie B. 
Paradis; Mr. and Mrs. Diggory Venn. Fees, $25- 
$60. Expected enrollment, 60. Address Mrs. Ruth 
Skinner, Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua, 
N.Y. 


Fordham University’s Summer Institute of Com- 
munication Arts, New York, N. Y. Founded 1946. 
July 3-August 13. Subjects: journalism, radio tele- 
vision, creative writing, dramatic writing. The Rev. 
John W. Kelly, S. J., director; professional staff. 
University credit. Fees, $18 a credit. Expected en- 
rollment, 100. Address the Rev. John W. Kelly, S 
J., Fordham University, Bronx 58, N. Y. 


League of Vermont Writers’ Summer Institute, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. Founded 
1929. July 13-14. Subjects: various fields of 
writing. Expected enrollment, 50. Address Miss Vera 
A. Perkins, 242 S. Main St., Rutland, Vt. 


Middlebury College Bread Loaf Writers’ Confer- 
ence, Middlebury, Vt. Founded 1925. August 18- 
September |. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry. 
Theodore Morrison, director; Richard L. Brown, as- 
sistant director; staff to be announced. Fees, in- 
cluding board and room, $135-$210. Fellowships. 
Expected enrollment 125. Address: Secretary of the 
ee Schools, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 


Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Sessions at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel) Founded 1949. June 16, 17, 18. Subjects: 
creative writing, television, drama, radio, historical 
novel, religious writing, short story, short short, 
science fiction, juveniles, literary story, mystery novel, 
poetry. Ruth Sampter, president; professional staff. 
Fees, $1.50 registration plus $2.50 a workshop; 
$1.75 a lecture. Expected enrollment, 300. Cash 
prizes and other awards. Address Philadelphia Re- 
gional Writers’ Conference, 1715 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pa 


Mildred 1. Reid Writers’ Colony, Contoocook, New 
Hampshire. Founded 1938. July 5-August 23. Sub- 


You Desire 


WRITING SUCCESS 


jects: short story, novel, non-fiction, plays, poetry. 
All subjects personally taught by Mildred |. Reid 
Fees including board, room, private instruction, and 
class, $40 a week. Expected enrollment, 12 resi- 
dent students per week, plus day students. To July 
1, write Mildred |. Reid, 1034 Dundee Rd., North- 
brook, Ill. After July ': Contoocook, New Hamp- 
shire. 


University of Connecticut Writers’ Conference, 
Storrs, Conn. Founded 1950. June 27-July 2. Sub- 
jects: fiction, poetry, non-fiction, TV writing. Leon- 
ard Dean, coordinator; John Malcom Brinnin, 
Malcolm Cowley, Frances Gray Patton. Fees, $20- 
$25. Expected enrollment, 60. Address Writers’ 
Conference, Box U-56, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 


University of New Hampskire Writers’ Contercnce, 
Durham, N. H. Founded 1938. August 16-27. 
Subjects: verse, long fiction, short story, non-fiction 
of all kinds, radio, writing for young people. Carroll 
S. Towle, director; Charles Angoff, Shirley Barker, 
Ella Shannon Bowles, Robert P. T. Coffin, Margaret 
Coit, Edmund Cortez, Loyd Haberly, Frangcon L. 
Jones, Curtis Thomas, Loring Williams, Elizabeth 
Yates, others to be announced. Fees, $47.50-$55; 
board and room, $30. Awards in verse and juveniles. 
Expected enrollment, 100-125. Address Carroll S. 
Towle, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 


University of Pittsburgh Conference for Readers & 
Writers, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Founded 1945. April 
21-22. Subjects: writing, criticism, literature. Edwin 
L. Peterson, director; Manuel Komroff, Malcolm 
Cowley, William Wood, Gorham Munson, Miss Lee 
Rhodes. Fees, none. Expected attendance, 500. Ad- 
dress: Edwin L. Peterson, English Department, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Writers’ Conference of Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. Founded 1949. About July 20- 
August 6. Subjects: short story, novel, non-fiction 
articles, non-fiction books, literary criticism. Vernon 
Loggins, director; Williams Owens, Martha Foley, 
John R. Humphreys, Rowe Wright and others. Free 
for students registered in the Summer Session. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 150. Address Vernon Loggins, 
301 Business, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N. Y. 


~ Consult a Writer Who is Successful 


Over 200 of my clients have succeeded in publishing their books, 
magazine stories and articles with my help. | have done this type 
of work for two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. 


| can do it for you. 


For complete details, write mow and ask for my 


free descriptive folder, ‘Literary Help.’’ 


It tells 


you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, P. O. Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. | 
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MIDDLE WEST 


Christian Writers and Editors’ Conference, Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. Founded 
1948. June 26-July 3; special writing week open to 
those attending first week, July 3-10. Subjects: fic- 
tion, features, curriculum, devotional, poetry, church 
publicity. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, director. Fees, 
$10 for one week, $15 for two. Expected enrollment, 
150. Address Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, 1703 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Drury College Writers’ Conference, Springfield, Mo. 
Founded 1950. April 9-10. Subjects: fiction, poetry, 
non-fiction, juveniles, editing and publishing. Mrs. 
Adelaide H. Jones, chairman; professional speakers. 
Fees, $3-$5. Expected enrollment, 150. Address 
Mrs. Adelaide H. Jones, Drury College, Springfield 2, 
Mo. 


Indiana University Writers’ Conference, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Founded 1940. July 11-17. Subjects: 
fiction, poetry, non-fiction, children’s literature. 
Philip B. Daghlian, director; Robert Coughlan, Paul 
Pickrel, J. F. Powers, Richard Wilbur, Elizabeth 
Yates. Fees, $15-$27.50. Expected enrollment, 50- 
60. Address Philip B. Daghlian, Indiana University, 
Bloomington Ind. 


Kansas Writers’ Conference, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. Founded 1948. June 28-July 2. 
Subjects: fiction, poetry, rewspaper and magazine 
articles, picture story, juvenile writing. Frances Grin- 
stead, director; staff leaders to be announced. Fee, 
$25. Expected enrollment, 75. Address E. A. Mc- 
Farland, 115 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans. 


Mid-West Silver Loke Writers’ Conference, RFD 3, 
Fairmont, Minn. Founded 1952. Week ends June 
to October. Central theme: psychology and philos- 
ophy for writers. Informal seminars under competent 
leadership. Dr. P. Evans Coleman, director. Address 
P. Evans Coleman, Ph.D., Oak Haven, RFD 3, Fair- 
mont, Minn. 


Northeast Writers’ Confzrence, Cleveiond, Ohio. 
(Sessions at Higbee Department Store.) Founded 
1952. June 17-19. Subjects: TV script writing, 
magazine writing and book writing, both juvenile 
and adult. Irv. Leiberman, director; speakers to in- 
clude: TV script buyers, magazine editors and pub- 
lishers. Fees, $10 per day. Talks and workshops. 
Expected enrollment, 225. Address Irv. Leiberman, 
1555 Luxor Rd., Cleveland, 18, Ohio. 


Notre Dame Writers’ Conference, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. Founded 1949. June 
28-July 3. Subjects: poetry, fiction, teaching of 
creative writing. Louis Hasley, director; Warren 
Beck, John T. Frederick, Anne Fremantle, Henry 
kago, Richard Sullivan. Fees, $2G for first woik- 
shop, $15 for second, $10 for third. Room, $10 
Address Louis Hasley, Box 9, Notre Dame Ind. 


Omaha Writers Conference, Omaha, Nebr. (Ses- 
sions at Hotel Paxton.) Founded 1946. May 21-23. 
Subjects: short stories, articles, poetry. Mrs. Warren 
C. Schrempp, director; Dr. L. V. Jacks, Shirley Sei- 
fert, Frank Bennett, Bernice Slote, and others. Fee, 
$11, including half-hour manuscript criticism by 
any member of staff. Expected enrollment, 100. 
Address Mrs. Warren C. Schrempp, 5846 Woolworth 
Ave., Omaha 6, Nebr. 
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THE MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
BREAD LOAF 


Writers’ Conference 


August 
18 to 
Sept. Ist 


29th Annual 
Session 
DIRECTOR 
Theodore Morrison 


ASST. DIRECTOR 
Richard L. Brown 


Staff and Lecturers include: 


Lincoln Barnett, Saul Bellow, John Ciardi, Robert Frost 
Willie Ley, Louis Lyons, Rachel Mackenz:e, Fletcher Pratt, 
William Sloane, Eric Swenson, Richard Wilbur. 


Bread Loaf, the oidest Writers’ Conference, offers a 
genuine opportunity to learn. Beautifully situated among 
the Green Mountains at Bread Loaf, Vermont. 


Bread Loaf Program Features: 


Thorough, expert attention to manuscripts in the novel, 
short story, non-fiction articles and books, and verse, 
through: 

(1) Class sessions for group criticism 


(2) Individual conferences between staff members and 
writers who submit manuscripts. 


Lectures on writing techniques and problems, for all who 
are interested in modern writing 


WRITE To: 


OFFICE of THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College Middlebury 22, Vt. 


Make Your Vacation 
PROFITABLE this Year! 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER WITH THE CRITIC WHO 
WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS’”’ 


Yes, you may come and live at my Writers’ Colony in N.H. 
for from 1 day to 8 weeks. Tuition includes private and 
class writing instruction, room, meals. Reference: Who’s Who 
in the Midwest and my 6 best selling textbooks. Write for 
information on how | can help Yow succeed in your particular 
field, at my classes in Chicago, by mail, or at my Colony 
in New Hampshire. Extremely reasonable rates. (17th year) 


MILDRED |. REID 


1034 Dundee Rd. Northbrook, Illinois 


11th Southwest Writers Conference 
June 5 - 8th, 1954 
Contest with $1000 Cash Prizes 


Write Director Dee Woods, 
406 South Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 

Sixth Annuol — June 16, 17, 18 
Daily workshops in 15 subjects by well-known, competent in- 
structors. Prizes for best manuscripts. Evening lectures by 
prominent authors, editors, publishers. All sessions held at 
Philadelphia's famous Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Write now for program to: 
Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 

1715 Walnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Plan to Attend 


THE 21ST WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 


July 26-August 13, 1954 


Write Don Saunders, Director, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


11th Southwest Writers Conference 
June 5 - 8th, 1954 
Contest with $1000 Cash Prizes 


Write Director Dee Woods, 
406 South Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 


CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 

8th Session July 12 to 30, 1954 
Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-Fiction, Writing for Chil- 
dren. Manuscript conferences. Plus all Chautauqua activities. 
Staff: Margaret Widdemer, David Morton, Diggory Venn, 
Marjorie B. Paradis, and Rebecca Richmond. Academic 
Credit Granted 

For bulletins write: 


+ c 


Registrar, Ch q 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 17, 18, 19, in Cleveland, Ohio. Workshops in fiction, 
article, TV script writing and other fields conducted by top 
editors and writers. 
For details write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Second Year 
Sun Valley Lodge, Trout Lake, Quebec, Canada, 
August 22nd - 29th, 1954 
Short Story, Novel, Article, Science-Fiction 
Special Board Rates for College Students 
Information and Bulletin from: 
Miss E. Louise Cushing, Director, 
808 Buchanan Street, Montreal 9, Canada. 


June 26 - July 3 Green Lake, Wis. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS 
AND EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 


Expert help for beginning or experienced writers 
Plus second week, July 3-10, for writing 
For details, write to: Dr. B. P. Browne, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


HUCKLEBERRY 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
July 5 - August 15 
WRITING @ PHOTOGRAPHY e WEAVING e PAINTING 


Work with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on the slope of 
Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel and pine, at 2,500 feet. 
For booklet write: 


Evelyn G. Haynes, Director 
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Hendersonville, N. C. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


Creative Writing, Association Camp, Colo. Founded 
1952. Each week, June 24-September 4. Subjects: 
fiction technique, magazine and novel. Leonard Sny- 
der, director. Fee, $15 for five sessions. Expected 
enrollment, 100. Address Leonard Snyder, 202 W. 
Tenth St., New York 14, N. Y., till May 15, there- 
after Association Camp, Colo. 


Eastern New Maxico Writers’ Workshop, Eastern 
New Mexico University, Portales, N. M. Founded 
1953. Dr. E. Debs Smith, director; S. Omar Barker 
Elsa Barker, Jack Williamson, and others. Address 
Dr. E. Debs Smith, Eastern New Mexico University, 
Portales, N. M. 


Roundup of the Arts, Writers’ Conference, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula, Mont. Founded 1949. 
July 19-24. Subjects: novel, short story, non-fiction, 
juvenile, poetry, biography, criticism, marketing. 
H. V. Larom, director; Walter Van Tilburg Clark, 
J. Frank Dobie, others to be announced. Fee, $25. 
University credit. Expected enrollment, 50. Address 
H. V. Larom, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Mont. 


Workshop for Writers, University of Denver, Den- 
ver 10, Colo. Founded 1945. June 21-July 16. 
Subjects: novel, poetry, popular story, quality story, 
juvenile, non-fiction. Alan Swallow, director; Marian 
Castle, Donna Geyer, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Vir- 
ginia Greene Milliken, others to be announced. Fees, 
$11-$33. University credit. Expected enrollmert, 
60. Address Dr. Alan Swallew, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 


The Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mountains, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Founded 1930. 
July 26-August 13. Subjects: novel, short story, 
poetry, non-fiction, TV writing, juvenile, writing and 
marketing problems. Don Saunders, director; Philip 
Wylie, Rolfe Humphries, Fred Coe, John Kouwen- 
hoven, Donald Berwick, C. E. Scoggins. Fees: $48 
up; room and board available on campus, $26-$31. 
Scholarships. Enrollment limited to 100. Address 
Don Saunders, The Writers’ Conference in the Rocky 
Mountains, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


The Writers’ Conference of the University of Utch, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Founded 1947. June 21-July 
2. Subjects: novel, short story, poetry. Brewster Ghise- 
lin, director; visiting staff of workshop leaders to be 
announced. Fees, $25-$45. Scholarships. Expected 
enrollment, 65. Address Brewster Ghiselin, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Sa!t Lake City 1, Utah. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific Coast Writers Conference, Los Angeles 
State College, Los Angeles, Calif. Founded 1953. 
June 21-July 9. Subjects: popular and commercial 
fiction, other subjects. Frederick Shroyer, conference 
director; Paul Wellman. writing directer; writers 
for motion pictures, television, radio. Fee, $30. Ad- 
dress Professor Frederick Shroyer, Los ‘Angeles State 
College, 855 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


COMING IN A&J 


Light Verse that Sells—Richard Wheeler 
Timing in the Short Story—Rex R. Benson 
Gimmicks for Ghosts—Jack Lewis 

The Comic Strips—Earle C. Bergman 

The How-to Article—Albert Roland 


Watch for these and other impertant features and 
market lists in future issues of Author & Journalist. 
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SOUTH 


Arkansas Writers’ Conference, Petit Jean State 
State Park, Morrilton, Ark. Founded 1944. June 
1-3. Subjects: creative writing in the short story, 
juvenile writing, poetry, journalism, historical novel, 
radio script. Mrs. Virgil Barnwell, director; staff to 
be announced. Fees, $5-$8. Cash awards. Address 
Mrs. Virgil Barnwell, 475 Ridgeway Ave., Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp, Hender- 
son, N. C. Founded 1939. July and August. Sub- 
jects; juvenile fiction, articles, novel, short story, 
poetry, photography, painting, weaving. Fees, 
including board and room, $45 a week up. Expected 
enrollment, 50. Address Registrar, Huckleberry 
Mountain Workshop Camp, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Ozark Writer-Artists Pow-wow, Eureka Springs, 
Ark. Founded 1937. June 25-27; fall pilgrimage 
October 30-31. Subjects; juvenile writing, articles 
and features, regional literature, short stories, books, 
confessions, poetry. Cora Pinkley-Call, president; 
Glenn Swedlium, director of art department. Fee, $1. 
Expected enrollmens, 50. Address Cora Pinkley-Call, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Writers’ Conference, Southern Baptist Assembly, 
Ridgecrest, N. C. Founded 1931. July 29-August 4. 
Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, religious publicity. Fee, 
$2. Expected enrollment, 125. Address Dr. Clifton 
J. Allen, 127 Ninth Avenue, N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SOUTHWEST 


Conference of Writers of the Southwest and 
Writers’ Workshop. Flagstaff, Ariz. Founded 1951. 
June 21-July 2. Subjects: fiction, (novel, short story, 
drama, radio scripts); factual prose (articles, essay, 
biography, criticism); poetry (humorous and serious). 
Weldon F. Heald and Phyilis W. Heald, co-directors; 
visiting writers. Fee, $15. College credit. Expected 
enrollment, 25. Address Registrar, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Short Course on Professional Writing, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. Founded 1938. June 
8-10. Subjects: all, with emphasis on writing books 
and writing ‘or magazines. W. S. Campbel: (Stanley 
Vestal), director; Foster Harris, Dwight V. Swain, 
others to b>? announced. Fees, not above $10. Ad- 
dress Professo» W. S. Campbell, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 


Southwest Writers Conference, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. (Sessions in Robert Driscoll Hotel.) Founded 
1944. June 5-8. Subject: how to write what will 
sell. Dee Woods, director; Harrison Smith, J. Frank 
Dobie, Frank Wardlaw, Elsa Barker, S$. Omar Barker, 
Cr. Walter Prescott Webb, Lon Tinkle, Hodding 
Carter, Elizabeth Ward, Bob Obvets, Samuel W. 
Taylor, Margaret Young, Marvin unter, Carol Hoff, 
Ruel McDaniel, Lexie Dean Pecbins n, Virginia Niel- 
sen, Charles Beckman, Fritz and Emilie Toepperwein, 
Joe A. Small, Fred Gipson, Stanley Babb, M. D. 
McElroy, Hughie Call, Edithe Capreol, Ed Kilman, J. 
Meredith Taton, Cris Emmett, Jewel Gibson, Dillon 
Anderson, Lilith Lorraine, Pierce Shannon, Van 
Chandler, Townsend Miller, Dee Walker, Robert Lee 
Brothers, Mildred L. Raiborn, Bessie M. Reid, John 
Baker, Harnett T. Kane. Fee, $15. Enrollment iimit- 
ed to 300. Address Dee Woods, 406 S. Carancahua, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


Tenth Annual Workshop 
June 21 - July 16 


Sessions in popular short story, novel, poetry, 
non-fiction and juvenile writing. 


For further information 
write to: 


Dr. Alan Swallow, Director 
Workshop for Writers, Dept. W-7 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


BECOME A TRAINED 
CHRISTIAN WRIT 


More than 160 religious pub- 
lications are looking for arti- 
cles that you can write and be 
paid for ... IF YOU HAVE 
THE KNOW-HOW. Today, 
hundreds of students of Chris- 
tian Writers Institute are sell- 
ing well-written stories and 
articles to these publications. 


Study at home in your spare 
time. Get the professional 
training that will bring you 
editors’ checks. MARKET 
TIPS, publication free with 
each course, lists markets 
and tells how to slant ma- 
terials for individual maga- 
zines. Write Dept. AJ-4 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabosh, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Write today for 
free sample lesson 
and complete in- 
formation. No ob- 
ligation. 


ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. My special 
course of instruction teaches plainly what subiects to select, 
how to write about them, where to get information, and 
where to sell the material you write. Write for full par- 
ticulars and terms. 


WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Looking for a publisher? Your manuscript, on any sub- 
ject, can be published, promoted and distributed suc- 
cessfully under our cooperative plan. Our free. illus- 
trated brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, tells how 
we have helped over 1000 authors see their books in 
print. Write today to Dept. A-44 for your copy, 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC., 386 4th Ave., New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


Your Personal Writing Problem Solved 
Trial criticism of your script to 5,000 words, $1.00. Questions 
about Maine and New England answered. Two-page letter 
$1.00. Marketing Advice. 


Pine Tree Writing Service 


Box 143 Yarmouth, Maine 
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Writer's Round-Up, Amarillo Center, Amarillo, 
Texas. Founded 1949. May 31-June 4. Subjects: 
adult and juvenile fiction and nonfiction, television. 
Loula Grace Erdman, director; staff to be announced. 
This conference, held in past years at West Texas 
College, is being moved to the Amarillo Center, adult 
evening branch of the college. Address Dr. Roy 
Boger, Amarillo Center, Amarillo, Texas, or Dr. Loula 


CANADA 


Laurentian Writers’ Conference, Sun Valley Lodge, 
Trout Lake, P. Q., Canada. Founded 1953. August 
22-29. Subjects: short story, novel, article, science- 
fiction. E. Louise Cushing, director; Jan Westcott, 
Ronald J. Cooke, cthers to be announced. Fees, in- 
cluding board and room, $65-$110; lower rates for 
college students. Scholarship awera. Address Miss 
E. Louise Cushing, 609 vacnanon St. Mentreal 9, 
Canada. 


Markets for Poetry 


ROM vear to year there are numerous changes 
F in individual markets for poetry, but the 

total number of available outlets remains 
fairly constant. 

Recently Esquire, Woman's Home Companion, 
and Western Family announced they would pur- 
chase no more verse; none of them ever used 
much. The other general magazines which have 
published poetry are Continuing to do so. 

As usual, a number of “little” magazines have 
dropped out of the picture. Others have taken 
their places. 

The best market continues to be for light verse, 
Editors report no surplus of first-class stuff in this 
category, though a vast amount of passable verse is 
offered. Lo sell in this field, work must embody 
fresh themes and must have perfect: technique— 
the typical jingle just isn’t salable. 

Four lines constitute the most popular length. 
Verse bevond 14 lines is difhcult to market. 

The market for serious poetry is chiefly in the 
literary magazines. Most of these are university 
quarterlies, some of them elaborate publications, 
and the “little magazines. Most magazines in 
both groups pay litte or nothing—but publication 
in some of them carries much prestige. Generally 
they prefer fairly short poems though they are not 
so particular in this respect as are the general 
magazines. 


While the literary publications are more hospit- 
able to the experimental, there is now an almost 
universal requirement that poetry be intelligible 
—not necessarily to the general reader but to the 
“literary” reader, the person accustomed to read- 
ing even difhcult’ poetry. other words, the 
writer must communicate something. Few editors 
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MEXICO 


Centro Mexicano de Escritores, Hamburgo No. 115, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. Founded 1951. Subjects: 
novel structure, short story, poetry; manuscript an- 
alysis, both Spanish and English. (Lectures ini 
English.) Margaret Shedd, director; Ram6én Xirau, 
Donald Defarest, Juan José Arreola, Luisa Josefina 
Hernandez. College credit (National University of 
Mexico). Fees, $50. (Living expenses run $60-$100 
a month.) Annual fellowships. Address Miss Mar- 
aaret Shedd, Hamburgo No. 115, Mexico, D. F., 
Mexico. 


Mexico City College Creative Writing Division, 
San Louis Potosi No. 154, Mexico 7, C. F., Mexico. 
Founded 1950. June 14-July 17, July 19-Auaust 21. 
Subjects: techniques of fiction writing, effects and 
affects of words, writer’s use of symbol; manuscript 
workshop. £. J. Robins, director; Ramon Xirau, 
others to be announced. College credit. Address 
College Housing Bureau, Mexico City College, San 
Luis Potosi No. 154, Mexico 7, D. F., Mexico. 


(including light verse) 


will accept the abstract poem or the poem based 
on the writer's private symbolism. 

In submitting poems the writer is best advised 
to use 8156 x Il paper, one poem to each sheet. 
It is a good idea to submit several poems at once. 
The envelope for return should be of a size to 
hold the MSS. folded in the same way they were 
submitted. 

Postage to foreign countries generally is now &« 
for the first ounce, de for each additional ounce 
or fraction. To Canada and Mexico it is still 3¢ 
an ounce. The return envelope should be ad- 
dressed but not stamped. Instead International 
Reply Coupons, obtainable at the Post Office for 
llc each, should be enclosed. 

In the following list frequency of issue and 
single copy price are shown within parentheses; as 
(M-25), monthly 25c. An asterisk (*) indicates 
a magazine that publishes light verse. .4cc. means 
payment on acceptance; Pub. payment on publi- 
cation. 


GENERAL 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi-M- 
25) Ballads of the outdoor and adventure type to 24 
lines. 50c¢ a line. Acc. 


All-Story Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-25) Some romantic verse. Peggy 
Graves. Acc. 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York 25. (W-15) 
Short modern verse. Rev. H. C. Gardiner, S. J. Acc. 

*The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd 
St., New York 21. (Q-$1) 10-40 lines, preferably on 
Scandinavian subject matter. Erik J. Friis. $5-$15 
a poem. Acc. 


*Accepts light verse. 
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Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. (M-35) Prefer- 
ably 8 lines. Raymond Carlson. 50c a line. Acc. 

*The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. (M-50) Long, short; light, heavy; must have 
literary merit. Edward Weeks. $1 a line. Acc. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-15) Poems 
under 24 lines, Catholic and other themes. Rev. 
Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. Acc. 

“Better Homes and Gardens, !716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, lowa. (M-25) Short poems, home and gar- 
den themes. James M. Liston, Special Features Edi- 
tor. No set rate. Acc. 

Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Some verse of interest to youngsters about 
10 years old. Edith A. Loose. Low rates. Acc 

*The Bride’s Magazine, 527 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (Q-50) All verse must be of interest to brides 
Helen E. Murphy. Acc. 

*The Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, 
Ont., Canada. (M-50) Serious poetry of high quality, 
preferably by Canadians. Occasionally light verse 
Payment in subscriptions only. 

*Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
(M-15) Light humorous verse, often with a punch line 
ending—4, 6, or 8 lines. Other verse, usually per- 
taining to some farm subject, up to 12 lines. Uses 
only about 8 poems a year. Ralph L. Foster. $10 a 
poem. Acc. 

The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pitts- 
burgh |, Pa. (M) Only verse pertaining to home and 
mothers. ‘'By home subjects we mean anything that 
deals with the homestead or family life. Subjects may 
range from a garden gate to a dusty attic.’’ Seasonal 
subjects sometimes accepted. Fr. Urban S. Adelman 
$5 up a poem. Acc. 

Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. (M-25) Verse dealing with cats. Raymond D. 
Smith. 10c a line. Acc. 


*Charley Jones’ Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. 
Main St., Wichita, Kan. (M-35) Humorous verse 4 
lines or longer—especially on subjects timely and 
common in everyday situations. Ted Thackrey, Jr. 
25c a line. Acc. 


The Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. (M-25) Poetry on Jewish subjects and 
minority problems. Benjamin Weintroub. Acc. 

Chicago Magazine, 62] N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. (M-25) Very little verse—-must be of high quality. 
Maurice English. 50c¢ a line. Pub. 

*Child Life, 136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Very 
short humorous verse appealing to children to 9 
years. Mrs. Adelaide Field. Pub. 

Child Study, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21. (Q-65) 
Verse in line with the subject matter of the magazine. 
No payment. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M-20) Wholesome, interesting poems for 
children 5-12. 25c¢ a line. Acc. Overstocked at 
present except for holiday verse. 

*The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11. (W) Maximum 30 lines. Prefers short inspira- 
tional verse of a religious nature; also seasonal verse, 
verse for children. Uses light verse for small children 
and on family page. Grant J. Verhulst. 15¢ a line. 
Acc 

*The Christian Family, Divine Word Missionaries 
Techny, Ill. (M) Poetry 5-25 lines on subjects of in- 
terest to Catholic families: nature, faith, family, home, 
children. ‘‘We don’t want the sweet, sentimental, 
pietistic. We like vigor, strength, originality, depth.”’ 
25c a line up. Acc. 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
(M-35) Religious type of poetry—4, 8, or 12 lines 
preferred. 25c a line. Acc. Overstocked just now. 


*Accepts light verse. 
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AN OPEN DOOR 


The religious press wants more of what most new writers 
have to give than does any other market: articles, stories, 
plays, at all age levels. Trains for yet larger, better paying 
fields 

A nationally known, actively selling writer in this field, 
| hand tailor every assignment to win an editor's check 
Low cost, earn-while-you-learn instruction and sales service 
Agenting if desired 
sample script 


When enquiring enclose a short, typed, 


with postage-paid return envelope. 
LOUIS L. WILSON 


941 N. Longfellow Ave. 
Tucson 12, Arizona 


Supplies Professionals Buy 


25—9 x 12 Clasp and gummed, 
32-lb. envelopes 

25—9'2 x 1212 Clasp and gummed, 
32-Ib. envelopes $1.50 

1 ream (500 sheets) 20 Ib. bond paper 82x11 $2.25 

Typewriter ribbons, A Grade $1.00 

Carbon paper, 100 sheets (boxed) $2.25 


$1.25 


We pay postage. 
All other items for authors and writers. 


SUPPLY STATIONER 


561214 San Vicente Blvd. Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Send for list. 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50¢ additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Name 


Street 


City & State 
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LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Davis Islands Tampa, Fia. 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 
I'm selling mine to Story-A-Day, Humpty Dumpty, Highlights 
for Children, Children’s Activities, The Instructor, Grade 
Teacher, etc. Let me revise and or suggest markets for 
YOUR juvenile verse. Only $1.00 a poem under 16 lines; 
$2.00 each for longer poems. 
Eleanor Dennis 


Box 308 Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 


on the road to writing success, WE CAN HELP YOU. Market 
evaluation, frank, friendly reports. NON-FICTION up to 
1000 words, $1 per manuscript. POEMS, $1 for 2 poems 
under 30 lines each. Enclose stamped return envelope 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


Dept. M, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. ‘M-20) Verse of interest tc parents and 
families. 25¢ a line. Acc. 

“The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., 
Boston 15, Mass. (D-5) Verse 2-100 lines for Home 
Forum Page. ‘‘Good literary quality, vital and vig- 
orous treatment with positive constructive comment. 
Fresh approach and unusual verse forms welcomed.”’ 
Occasionally short light verse. Rates vary. 

Christian Youth, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. (W) Some Christian verse. Buying limited at 
present. William J. Jones. 50c up a stanza. Acc. 

The Churchman, 118 £. 28th St., New York 16. 
(Semi-M-25) Good verse apropriate to a liberal, in- 
dependent religious publication. Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler. No payment. 

*The Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 Vine St., Cincinnati 
1, Ohio. No free verse but otherwise practically any 
kind. Maximum about 40 lines. Open only to writers 
living within 100 miles of Cincinnati. James T. 
Golden, Jr., Editor Poets’ Corner. 10c a line (minimum 
$1). Pub. 

Classmate, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W-5) 
Short verse appealing to young folks. J. Edward Lantz. 


Acc. 

*Collier’s, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19. (Bi-W-15) 
Light verse only. Must be humorous. Preferably 4-12 
lines. Gurney Williams, Humor Editor. $3 a line ($25 


minimum). 
*Columbus Sunday Citizen, Contemporary Verse 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for PR!ZE PROGRAM. 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACCcS 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly ye May, 1929. 25¢ a copy 

a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50! 
Have your books published—not just printed. There is a 
difference. No better quality. Full credit for advance sales 
Complete plant. 23 years’ experience; 800 titles. Catalogues 
National advertising. 30-60-90 day del.very. WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE FOLDER. 

THE STORY BOOK PRESS 

Books and Authors you will treasure 

3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas, Texas 


RHYTHM IN WRITING 
For the Serious Student of Writing 
Is New and Surprisingly True—but NEW! 


A Deep Psychological, Philosophical Study of creative 
processes in writing. It brings to light principles as tney 
have never before been analyzed—$1.00 postpaid. 


R. N. RISSER 


30 W. Bayaud Ave. Denver 9, Colo. 


ARE YOU WRITING PLAYS? 

Honest, Practical Criticism — Expert Re-Write Work 
On all forms of dramatic writings—1!-act, 3-act plays, radio, 
TV scripts, monologs. Service backed by 20 years experience 
as published writer and editor in this field. Special emphasis 
on scripts suitable to amateur or non-professional market, 
largest outlet today for dramatic material. For details, write: 

ROLAND F. FERNAND 
3401 Morcom Ave. Dept. D Oakland 19, Calif. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Department, Columbus 15, Ohio. (W-15) All types of 
general reader appeal up to 40 lines. No morbid or 
too personal verse; no ‘‘dedications.’’ Esther Weakley, 
Verse Editor. No payment. 

Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St., New York 1. (M-50) 
Verse of any length. The magazine is interested in 
political, economic, sociological, and religious sub- 
jects. Elliot E. Cohen. Acc. 

Copper Romance, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
16. A confession magazine circulating largely among 
Negroes. A limited amount of verse. John H. John- 
son. $5 a poem. Acc. 

*Country Gentleman, Philadelphia 5, Pa. (M-15) 
Both humorous and serious but nothing longer than 
16 lines or having more than 38 characters to the 
line. ‘‘We dislike stuffy, sophisticated, and smug 
subjects; prefer those that smack of the soil and the 
small town.’’ $2 a line. Acc. 

The Country Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. (M-5) Verse for children and home- 
makers. Miss Amy G. Roe, Home and Fiction Editor. 
25c¢ a line. Acc. 

*Denver Post Empire Magazine, 650 1|5th St., 
Denver 2, Colo. (W-15) Any type not exceeding 20 
lines. ‘‘We try to avoid trite, stereotyped treatment 
and phrasing. Melodious poetry preferred.’’ Henry W. 
Hough, Poetry Editor. $2 a poem. Acc. 

Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, D. C. Short 
classic verse, preferably about people; nothing mod- 
ernistic. Poems 30 lines or briefer preferred. Address 
Poetry Editor. $5 a poem. 15th of month after ac- 
ceptance. 

*Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M- 
30) Verse of general appeal to 30 lines. Eileen 
O’Hayer. $10 up a poem. Acc. 

*Farm Journal, 230 Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. (M-20) Lyric verse 14-20 lines; humorous 
4-6 lines. Arthur H. Jenkins. $5 up according to 
length and type. Acc. 

Fifteen Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) See All-Story Love Magazine, above. 

Flower and Feather, 808 S. Greenwood Ave., Chat- 
tanooga 4, Tenn. (Q-15) Birds, flowers, nature. 4, 8, 
or 16 lines preferred. Overstocked with bird poems 
through 1954. Robert Sparks Walker. No payment. 

Forward, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. (W) Religious and nature poetry for young folks 
18-23. Catherine C. Casey. 10c a line. Acc. 


*Accepts light verse. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Friends, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Short 
inspirational verse for boys and girls. P. R. Koontz. 
Acc. 

Friendways, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. 
(W) Verse for boys and girls, 2-6 stanzas. Zelpha 
Henderson. Pub. 

Front Rank, Pine and Beaumont, Box 179, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (W) A small amount of verse of re- 
ligious or social implications, for older youth and 
adults. Ray L. Henthorne. Acc. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Poems 
to 15 lines on business themes, with emphasis on 
Christian principles. Clinton E. Bernard. 35c a line. 
Acc. 

*Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19. (M-35) Any types, any lengths—but must be 
good. ‘‘The magazine uses only first-rate verse.’ 
Emerson Starr, Poetry Editor. $5 a line. .Acc. 

*Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. Verse appealing to a 
small town audience. Kenneth D. Rhone. $1 a poem. 

*Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(M-50) Verse for intelligent readers. John Fischer. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*The Hartford Courant, 285 Broad St., Hartford, 
Conn. (D-5) Original verse, not too long. Prefers 
serious subjects but occasionally uses light verse. 
Grace H. Loomis, Editor ‘‘This Singing World.’’ No 
“payment. 

*Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. (M-25) Inspirational, with some home angle, 
4-16 lines. Joe W. Burton. 1% cents a word. Acc. 

*Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. (M- 
10) Almost exclusively light verse, short and with 
lines not too long to set in single-column width. 
Family angle preferred. Somewhat overstocked but 
not closed to exceptional work. Kathleen Ashton, 
Associate Editor. $5-$15 a poem. Acc. 

*The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. (M-25) Not more than 30 lines. ‘Since 
we are a religious publication, verse cannot be flip- 
pant but may be cute.’’ Doyle L. Green. 25c¢ a line. 
Acc. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 
23. (M-15) Verse of interest to women following 
careers. Frances Maule. Acc. 

“The Indianapolis News, 307 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. (D-5) Any type, not more than 16 
lines, for the ‘Hoosier Homespun’’ column. Cannot 
promise prompt reports. Tom S. Elrod. No payment. 

Jack and Jill, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. (M-25) For young children. Very little verse. 
Mrs. Ada C. Rose. Good rates. Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. (W) For boys and girls in 4th, 5th, and 
6th grades, verse to 16 lines. Roy G. Lindeman. Good 
rates. Acc. 

The Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. (D-5) 
Serious verse 4-20 lines. Louis Mecker, Poetry Editor. 
$3 a poem. Payment in month following publication. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. (M-35) No fixed type or limit; the 
best available poetry. Always glad to see the shorter 
forms. Rarely uses light verse. Elizabeth McFarland, 
Poetry Editor. $3 a line. Acc. 

*Liberty Magazine, 73 Richmond St. W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) 4-5 lines, often humorous. 
Keith Knowlton. $5 a poem. Acc. 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. (W-15) Religious (Episcopal viewpoint) 
verse. Peter Day. No payment. 

Love Book, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. See 
All-Story Love Magazine, above. 

*Love Novels, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-25) Light love verse. See All-Story Love Maga- 
zine above. 

Love Short Stories. 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
See All-Story Love Magazine, above. 


*Accepts light verse. 
Aprit, 1954 


WRITERS 


Learn why several fiction editors already know 
that only selective copy can get into the folder 
of my NEW AGENCY. Not 
writers who wrote one or two things they are still 


| now need clients. 
revising; writers who have what it takes to draw 
checks in a highly competitive market. If you 
come close, |, with my double background of 
publisher's reader and writer, might fill in the 
sales gap with some effective correction point- 
ers. Collar-per-thousand words. Query first on 


book rates. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 


offers you... 
Expert editing and revision of your manuscripts; 
constructive critiques - - - all types of fiction. 


MARKETING—Chicago and New York contacts. 
6620 Diversey Ave. Chicago 35, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


LET ME HELP YOU 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 1,000 wofds. 
attention to plot, dialog and characterization. 

appraisals $5. 

REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 

Very Reasonable Rates 

ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


Special 
Novel 


| 
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Love Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. See 
All-Story Love Magazine, above. 

*Luke Short’s Western, Room 904, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. (Q-25). Exclusively verse of the Old 
West, dramatic or humorous, to 40 lines. Don Ward. 
50c a line up. Acc. 

*Maclean’s Magazine, 48] University Ave., Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada. (Semi-M-15) 2-10 lines, humorous, 
the shorter the better. lan Sclanders, Article Editor. 
$5-$15 a poem. Acc. 

*The Magnificat, Laurel St., Manchester, 
N. H. (M-30) All types, religious and nature especial- 
ly, 4-30 lines. S. M. Arthur. 25¢ a line. Acc. 

The Menorah Journal, 20 E. 69th St., New York 
21. (Q-$1.50) Poetry of Jewish interest. Henry Hur- 
witz. Pub. 

The Message Magazine, Box 59, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
(M-25) Verse in line with the theme of the magazine 
——achievement through faith or prayer. Louis B. 
Reynolds. $3-$5 a poem. Acc. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E£. Fordham 
Road, New York 58. (M-25) Short religious verse. 
Thomas H. Moore, S.J. $5-$10 a poem. Acc. 

“Metropolitan Golfer, 278 Clinton Place, Newark 
8, N. J. (M-25) Verse dealing with golf. J. B. Cher- 
win. $5 a poem. Acc 

The Montrealer, 770 St. Antoine St., Montreal, 
Canada. (M-25) Brief verse. Wallace Ward. Varying 
rates. Pub. 

“Mother and Baby, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (M-5) A magazine sold in super markets. Some 
short light verse. Maja Bernath. Pub. 

Mother’s Magazine, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Ill. (Q-10) Religious verse. Beatrice 
H. Genck. 20c a line. Acc. 

The Nation, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. (W- 
20) Poems original in content and of high literary 
quality. ‘“The shorter a poem, the better its chance of 
acceptance.’’ Freda Kirchwey. 50c a line. Pub. 

“National Parent-Teacher: The P. T. A. Magazine, 
600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5. (M-15) Short 
pieces of high lyric quality up to 20 lines—on nature, 
people, and the universal human emotions. ‘‘We’re 
interested in all that pertains to family life and 
human relations in general. Please, no more poems 
about the things little boys carry around in their 
pockets.’’ $5 up a poem. Pub. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (10 issues a yr.-50) Occasional short 
verse. R. W. Westwood. Acc. 

New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. (Bi-W) 
Nature and occasional verse of rural appeal. Pub. 

New Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) See All-Story Love Magazine, above. 

*“New Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa Fe, N. 
M. (M-25) Up to 20 lines, dealing solely with the 
New Mexico scene. George Fitzpatrick. No pay- 
ment. 

*The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
(W-20) Serious poetry and light verse satirical or 
humorous. High rates. Acc. 

*“New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 4]st St., 
New York 36. (D-5) Topical and seasonal verse, light 
or serious, 5-30 lines, under 20 preferred. Payment 
according to length, averaging $12 a poem. Pub. 

The New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 
36. (D-5) Rarely exceeding 20 lines; not too esoteric 
or avant garde. Thomas Lask, Poetry Editor. $8 a 
poem regardless of length. Pub. 


The Olive Leaf, Rock Island, Ill. (W) (MSS. to 
Deloris Kanten, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn.) Verse 8-12 lines of interest to boys and girls. 
Low rates. Pub. 

Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Verse of Jewish interest. Pub. 

*The Oregonian Sunday Magozine, Portland, Ore. 
(W-15) All types of poetry except morbid and 
obscurantist. Short lyrics preferred. Light verse only 
occasionally. Seasonal verse should be sent about 
three months in advance. Ethel Romig Fuller, Editor 
“Oregonian Verse.’ $1 a poem. Pub. 

Our Little Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Verse to 12 lines for very young children. 
Dorothy |. Andrews. Acc. 

Our Navy, | Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
(Semi-M-25) Verse of a nautical and naval nature. 
No payment. 

The Paris Kiosk, 25 Quai de I’Horloge, Paris 1, 
France. (M-25) Verse appealing to Americans in 
Europe or interested in Europe. Jerry Litner. $3 a 
poem. Acc. 

Partisan Review, 513 Sixth Ave., New York 11. 
(Bi-M-75) Serious verse of literary character—any 
length. 40c a line. Pub. 

*PEN—Public Employees News, Box 2451, Den- 
ver, Colo. (M-10) Short verse humorous and serious. 
Donald W. Peterson, Managing Editor. 50c a line. 
Acc. 

*Pep, The Magazine of Firland, 1704 East 150th 
St., Seattle 55, Wash. (M-20) Short light verse. 
Study of publication essential—complimentary copy 
available. (Pep is published at Firland Sanatorium, a 
tuberculosis hospital.) Edward Macdonald. No pay- 
ment. 

Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
(M-10) Some religious verse, also general interest 
poetry, 12-16 lines. R. B. Koch. 25c a line. Acc. 

Promenade and Park East, 40 £. 49th St., New 
York 17. (M-Promenade to guests of smart New 
York, Washington, Puerto Rico hotels; Park East on 
newsstands-35) Short, top-quality verse. Clarissa 
deVillers. Varying rates. Pub. 

“Revealing R es, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. (M-15) Light romantic rhymed verse to 20 lines. 
“We like romantic verse of originality and freshness, 
not negative or depressing, with a twist of thought 
at the end to give it difference.’ Rose Wyn. 50c a 
line. Acc. 

Romance, 205 £. 42nd St., New York 18. See 
All-Story Love Magazine, above. 

*The Rotarian, 35 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago |, 
Limited amount of humorous verse appealing to 
business and professional men. Karl K. Krueger. Acc. 

*St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (M-25) Religious, nature, and _ in- 
spirational themes to 20 lines. Beth Ritter, Poetry 
Editor. 50c a line. Acc. 

*The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. (W-15) Serious and humorous 
verse up to 16 lines. Good rates. Acc. Overstocked at 
present. 

*The Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. (W-20) ‘’No definite stipulation, though 
it is difficult to use verse of much length.’ Light verse 
occasionally published. 50c a line, $10 minimum. 
Pub. 


*Accepts light verse. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately on good Bond paper. Misspelled words 
and minor grammatical errors corrected, if desired. 40 cents 
per 1,000 words. Free carbon. Extra first, last pages. All 
mailed back flat. 


ALBERT LAZARD 


307 East 4th Street Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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The Savior’s Call, Salvatorian Seminary, St. 
Nazianz, Wis. (M-10) Verse suitable to a religious 
magazine. ‘Religion and piety must not be sub- 
stituted for lack of technique or literary skill.’ Pev. 
Cominic Giles, $.0.S. To $10 a poem. Acc. 

*Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (M-20) 
See Revealing Romances, above. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. (M-25) Verse ap- 
pealing to a Catholic audience. Rev. Ralph Gorman, 
C. P. $10 a poem. Acc. 

*Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. (6 issues, Novem- 
ber through March-35) Very short poems, even 2- 
line jingles, on some phase of skiing, usually in 
humorous vein. William T. Eldred. $2-$5 a poem. 
Pub. 

*The Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (W-15) Short verse of impersonal nature. 
Jeannette Finch, Article Editor. Acc. 

Storytime, 161 Eighth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(W) Verse for young children, 1-3 stanzas. Miss Jo 
Alice Haigh. Acc. 

*Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Ill. (W-5) Verse up to 16 lines with 
religious Or guide-to-living implications; not the heavy 

‘or obscure type, however. Also shorter strictly hu- 
morous verse. Iva S. Hoth. 25c¢ a line. Acc. 

Sunday School World, American Sunday-School 
Union, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (M-15) 
Poems of 4-5 stanzas, of high spiritual and artistic 
order; also seasonal material. Limited buying at pres- 
ent. William J. Jones. 50c up a stanza. Acc. 

Sweetheart Love Stories, 205 E£. 42nd St., New 
York 17. See All-Story Love Magazine, above. 

Tacoma News Tribune, 711] St. Helen’s St., Ta- 
coma, Wash. Serious poetry with good technique, 
4-20 lines. ‘Social poetry of high grade is some- 
times used. War and sectarian religion tabooed.”’ 
Open only to contributors living in the state of Wash- 
ington. Ethelyn Miller Hartwich, Editor ‘’Washing- 
ton Verse.’’ $3 a poem. Pub. Report in two months. 

Tell Me, 16-24 S. State St., Elain, Ill. (W) Pub- 
lished by the Church of the Brethren. Some verse for 
children 6-8. Hazel M. Kennedy. Low rates. Acc. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
(M-35) A limited amount of verse is used by this 
Lutheran publication. Henry Rische. $1-$3 a poem. 
Acc. 

*Tic, P.O. Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y. (M) A maga- 
zine using only dental themes. Light, humorous verse 
with point and substance to 32 lines. Joseph Strack. 
25¢ a line. Acc. 

Today's Love Stories, 24] Church St., New York 
13. (Bi-M-25) Verse with love theme, 4-12 lines. 
Marie A. Park. Payment when scheduled for pub- 
lication. 

Town Journal (formerly Pathfinder), 1111 St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Light verse and quips. Sub- 
jects appealing to small town residents are desirable 
but definitely not essential. Address Bypaths Editor. 
$5 up a poem. Acc. 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(W) Some poems appealing to children 9-11. Evelyn 
Nevin. Acc. 

*True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
(M-10) Verse of romantic appeal to 16 lines; some 
light verse. Cynthia King. 75c a line. Acc. 

Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Some verse for boys 
and girls 13-16. Josephine Pile. Acc. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(W) Poems for boys and girls 12-15. Aurelia Reigner. 
Ac 


iG: 
Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont 
& Pine, Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. Wholesome verse 
for teen-age youth. Miss Guin Ream. 12Yac a line. 
Acc. 


*Accepts light verse, 


ApriL, 1954 


NOW . 


Alan Swallow's 


“ADVISING THE BEGINNER” 


in book form. 


The valuable columns which Dr. Alan Swal- 
low wrote regularly for three years for Author 
& Journalist have now been collected into book 
form. 


Good, down-to-earth, authoritative advice 
and answers to beginners’ questions are con- 
tained in this compact volume. It is well-in- 
dexed and truly a valuable guide and inspira- 
tion to all writers. 


Offered in cloth-bound copies at $2 and 
paper covers at $1.25. 


Send check or cash to: 


Johnson Publishing Co. 
839 Pearl Boulder, Colo. 


EDITORS APPRECIATE FOLDALOPES 


Mail manuscripts in this envelope-folder unit to keep 
them crisp, for a professional look and easy handling. 
(fit 82 by 11 manuscript flat) 

4 extra-heavy folders (good for several trips) 

7 going envelopes and 7 return envelopes 
PLUS 24 gummed labels and 20 first class stickers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All for $1.00. Send to: 

FOLDALOPES, Box 121, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S SERVICE 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed to meet every writer's need. Con- 
structive criticism, collaboration and ghosting, supervised 
by a selling writer. We also offer the NUMERICAL WRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by writing 
complete stories. Agency service. Typing. Criticisms $1.25 
per M. Special rates on novels. 

THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 

The Business that Words Built 

3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


Would-be-selling writers 


with songs, poems, stories, books unpublished, write 
immediately. | read manuscripts for two book pub- 
lishers, and others. Enclose stamp for reply which is 


personal. 
M. N. Bunker, 


637 W. LaDeney Dr., 
Ontario, California 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

tF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 

YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 


stories ... articles... 
Now I’m teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


serials . . . series. 


WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000 
word booklet: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING 
Earle C. Bergman 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words 


of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your row material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park Box 57-A Florida 


SAY GOODBY TO REJECTION SLIPS 


YOUR manuscript can be published! Every type of book 
considered for our general list. We have expert advisory, 
editorial and manufacturing facilities (our own plant). Na- 
tional and international distribution of books and rights with 
affiliate publisher, New York offices. Liberal liquidating-roy- 
alty terms. Write today for our free descriptive brochure X. 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESS 
795 Forest Avenue, Portland 5, Maine 


NOT A CRUTCH BUT A SPUR 


| won't write it for you but I'll needle you into doing 
your best work on it. Story-a-week Class by mail with or 
without membership in New York Writers Guild. 


Georgia C. Nicholas 
152 East 35th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


WRITE ME ABOUT YOUR WRITING 
PROBLEMS 


I've been helping writers for 24 years. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 
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*The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 
4. (D-10) A humorous poem daily. Emil Berger, edi- 
tor ‘Pepper and Salt.’ Usually $5 a poem. Month 
following acceptance. 

Wein! Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(Bi-M-24) Verse to 30 lines in keeping with character 
of the magazine. Dorothy Mcllwraith. 25c¢ a line. Acc. 

*Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-25) Short lyric and 
humorous verse. Richard Merrifield. 25c a line. Pub. 

*Western Ace High, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Western verse. 25c a line. Acc. 


LITERARY 


*The American Bard, 9141! Cimarron St., Los 
Angeles 47, Calif. (Q-50) All types; under 30 lines 
preferred. ‘‘Poems of love, faith, home welcome. 
Extreme poems or poems of futile pessimism not de- 
sired.’ Rexford Sharp. No payment. Prizes. 

*The American Courier, 392! E. 18th Street Ter- 
race, Kansas City 27, Mo. (M-15) 16-20 lines on 
anything interesting; not too long lines. Publishes 
more than 100 poems an issue. Lewis G. DeHart. No 
payment. 

The American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa Hall, 
Williamsburg, Va. (Q-75) Poetry of high quality, 
shorter poems preferred, Hiram Haydn. $10-$25 for 
poetry according to number of poems and length. Acc. 

*American Weave, 1559 E. 115th St., Cleveland 
6, Ohio, (Q-50) Inspirational poetry of all types and 
lengths. Seeks more poems by men, and ‘’good 
authoritative work by advanced writers.’’ Light verse 
only if well done and with a literary slant. Loring E. 
Williams. No payment. Prizes. 

*The Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Q- 
75) Uses no more than 4 poems an issue. No con- 
ventional poetry. ‘Usually only one page length 
though we ran one poem of 11 pages recently.’’ Light 
verse if it is not also nonsense verse. Paul Bixler. 
$2.50 a page. Pub. 

*The Archer, P. O. Box 3857, Victory Center Sta- 
tion, North Hollywood, Calif. (Q-25) Encourages very 
brief verse. Seeks human interest, striking imagery, 
natural but poetic phrasing. ‘Patterned verse should 
be correct in rhyme and metrically pleasing; but we 
also use experimental near-rhymes and free verse that 
is not obscure. We try to avoid much ‘writing about 
writing.’ ‘’ Wilfred Brown and Elinor Henry Brown. No 
payment. Prizes. 

Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. (Q-50) Serious verse rarely more than one or 
two pages. ‘Poems should have something to say to 
serious, adult readers. May be conventional or 
modern.’’ Albert T. Gegenheimer. No payment. An- 
nual award. 

*The Beloit Poetry Journal, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. (Q-35) Seriously written poetry whether hu- 
morous or profound, traditional or experimental. Oc- 
casional translations and special translation issues 
(query about these). Editorial Board: Chad Walsh, 
Robert H. Glauber, David M. Stocking, David Ignatow. 
Payment in copies. 

Bit O’ Verse, Shasta County Chronicle, co H. 
W. Hunt, Burney, Calif. This poetry magazine has 
been revived as a newspaper column. Verse 2-10 
lines on such themes as brotherhood, religion, toler- 
ance, unity. Lirrel Starling. No payment, Book awards. 

Blue Guitar, 1732 N. Maltman Ave., Los Angeles 
26, Calif. (Q-25) ‘‘We accept poems on the basis 
of whether we like them. However, some of the things 
we look for are compression, coherent imagery, per- 
ceptual imagery, and new idea or relationship.”’ Bill 
Lovelady, Gene DeWitt. No payment. 

Blue Moon Poetry Magazine, 3945 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D. C. (Q-75) Rhymed, 
traditional verse 4-16 lines, with ‘‘heart appeal.’’ No 
free verse. Inez Sheldon Tyler. No payment. Prizes. 


*Accepts light verse. 
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*The California Quarterly, 7070 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. (Q-75) High quality of poetry 
in all lengths, including serialization of major long 
poems. Light verse seldom usezd—ntust be of high 
quality. No payment. 

Canadian Poetry Magazine, 677 Dundas St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. (MSS. to P. O. Box 803, Ottawa, 
Canada). (Q-50) All types of poetry. Arthur S. 
Bourinot. 1¢ a word. Pub. 

*Candor Magazine, 103 Clements Ave., Dexter, 
Mo. (Q-25) Prefers 16 lines or less. ‘’Interest and 
appeal are most important.’’ Preference is given to 
work of subscribers. Elvin Wagner. No payment. Oc- 
casional prizes. 

Chicago Review, Reynolds Club, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37. Contributions will be accepted 
from anywhere. ‘‘Our only criterion of judgment is 
quality.” F. N. Karmatz. No payment. 

Chrysalis, 58 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. (Bi-M- 
50) Occasionally poetry. Lily and Baird Hastings. 
Payment. 

City Lights, 261 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 11, 
Calif. (Q-35) ‘‘We are particularly interested in ma- 
terial that deals with our contemporary society— 
with the city and its mass culture.’ Peter Martin. 
No payment. 

*The Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103 West, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. (Q-75) Quality 
poetry 4-40 lines. Light verse if terse and epigram- 
matic. Paul Carter. $2-$10 a poem. 

Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 10, Md. (Cloth-bound annual-$2.50) ‘’We pre- 
fer excellently done modern lyrics. No long poems.” 
Mary Owings Miller. Payment in contributors’ copies. 

The Cornucopia Poetry Magazine, 459 W. 32nd 
St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. (Organ of the Poets’ Corner, 
Inc.) (M-25) Prefers cinquains, rondeaus, and other 
special forms. Sonnets and ballads on outstanding 
themes. Olive Inez Downing. No payment. Prizes. 

*The Country Poet, Sanbornville, N. H. (Q-25) 
Poetry against country, nature background. Preferred 
length, 20 lines or longer. Some sonnets. Now fea- 
turing longer poems than formerly. Quality work 
only. £. P. Geauque. Payment after publication 
based on net proceeds of issue. 

*The Deer and Dachshund, Lock Box 1B, Ranches 
of Taos, N. M. (3 times a yr-60) All types and all 
lengths depending only on quality. Especially in- 
terested in the interrelation of the arts. When pos- 
sible, presents poetry, prose, art by the same _ indi- 
vidual. Judson Crews. No payment. 

*Departure: A Magazine of Literature and the 
Arts, Merton College, Oxford, England. (3 times a 
yr.-20) Short poems of all kinds by both new and 
established poets. A little light verse—but not the 
merely facetious. Requires ‘high standard of crafts- 
manship, not mere literary audacity nor undisciplined 
flow of emotion. We want fresh and arresting light on 
the human situation.’’ John Adlard and Alan Brown- 
john. No payment 

*Different, 79-14 266th St. Floral Park, L. I., 
N. Y. (Q-50) Free verse and traditional verse in best 
craftsmanship, up to 24 lines. Universal rather than 
regional or sentimentalized subject matter. Satirical 
light verse. Lilith Lorraine. No payment. Prizes. 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help You. 


Writers such as: Jon Edgar Webb, Bufford Gor- 
don Bennett, Lyman Lambert, Simon Matrii, 
Carlos Drake. These and other professional 
writers and critics who are outstanding in the 
literary field. 


Our Service Includes: 


All types of literary service on Novels, screen 
plays, T. V., Radio, shorts, novelettes, etc. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it has 
been done, and how you can do it, by using your talents to 
build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. No C.O.D.’s. 

Constructive criticism at reasonable rates. Write for 
information. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 


23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, North Carolina 


SUBSIDY PUBLISHING AT LOWEST COST 


A new, complete authors’ service, especially designed for 
limited pocketbooks. Any sub,ect, any length. Query first, 
please. 


PARAGON PRESS 


415 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D. C. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


instructive, pleasant and _ profitable. 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 


is easy, The largest 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Manuscripts, envelopes, poetry, typed by expert typist. 
Prompt, accurate, dependable service with minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words if 5000 words or more. 
60c per 1000 words if under 5000 words. 
2c per line for poetry. 


Linda Parkins Typing Service 
P. O. Box 128 Medford, Massachusetts 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 


cost you a penny! If you have tried ‘‘systems, 


my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


GEORGE KELTON 


and puts you under no obligation. 


MALIBU 1, 
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plans,’’ ‘‘courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
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Embryo: A Literary Quarterly, 1600 W. Broadway, 
Louisville 3, Ky. (Q-$1) Any length of poetry of an 
avant-garde nature; high literary standards of an 
experimental nature. E. E. Walters. Payment in 
copies. 

Epoch, A Quarterly of Contemporary Literature, 
159 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, lihaca, 
N. Y. (Q-75). Verse of high quality, not necessarily 
experimental but expressive of contemporary ex- 
perience. Baxter Hathaway. No payment. 

Epos, Lake Como, Fla. (Q-30) Outstanding free 
verse by talented poets. Will Tullos. No payment. 

Essence, 55 Trumbull St.. New Haven 10, Conn. 
(Semi-A-25c) Short lyric verse possessing impact and 
originality. Amateur, homespun, or religious verse 
not wanted. Joseph Payne Brennan. No payment. 

Experiment, A Quarterly of New Poetry, 6565 Win- 
dermere Road. Seattle 5, Wash. (Q-45) Highest 
quality of experimental poetry—any length. Carol 
Ely Harper. Payment in copies. 

The Fawnlight, 430 S. 19th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 
(Q-50) Modern poetry not beyond 60 !fines—no ama- 
teur work. Marion Schoeberlein. No payment. 

Flame, 79-14 266th St., Floral Park, N. Y. (Q-50) 
The best in free verse with occasional traditional 
poetry of the best quality. Lilith Lorraine. No pay- 
ment. Prizes. 

*The Glass, 193 Long Road Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
England. (Irregular-50) Experimental or traditional 
poetry. ‘‘Content should be concerned with some as- 
pect of myth or of the individual predicament. 
Authoritarian matter, whether communist, fascist, or 
democratic, will not be considered.’’ Uses light verse 
rarely. A. Borrow. No payment. 

Good, 734 Manzanita Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. (Q- 
25) Serious verse of any length. Horace Schwartz 
No payment. 

The Humanist, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Bi-M-35) 
Poetry 10-35 lines, various types. Should fit into 
the humanist faith—ethica!, non-supernaturalistic, 
accepting the knowledge of science and the method 
of research for solving problems. David McEldowney. 
No payment. 

*Imagi, 3020 Woodland Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 
(Irreg.-50) Mature modern poetry in any style show- 
ing great skill. No length restrictions, but prefers 
under 3 pages. Light verse if first-rate. “A magazine 
strictly for the poet already writing the real thing.”’ 
Thomas Cole. No payment. 

Inferno, Box 5030, San Francisco, Calif. (Q-50) 
All lengths of serious contemporary philosophical and 
poetical work. Must definitely be of humanitarian and 
advanced creative thought. Leslie Hedley. No pay- 
ment. 

Interim, Parrington Hall, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Wash. (Q) Poetry, traditional and ex- 
perimental, of permanent literary value. ‘‘We do 
not want popular verse. At the same time we do not 
want obscurantist self-indulgence.’’ A. Wilber Stevens. 
No paymert. 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Tex. (M-25) Poetry of 
practically all types, but preferably under 40 lines. 
“We use very little of the strictly ‘experimental’ 
verse, though we have no actual taboos except that 
we seldom use anything that might be considered 
risqué.’’ Whitney Montgomery and Vaida Stewart 
Montgomery. No payment. Many prizes. 

*Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Box 14, Kansas 
City 10, Mo. (M-25) Inspirationa! poetry. Some light 
verse. Lillian Turner Findlay. Payment—rate not 
stated. Acc. Prizes. 

*Kansas Magazine, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. (A-75) Lyrics from 4 lines to very long. 
Sonnets, two or more ina series, but no long sequences. 
Short narrative verse. Very little light verse—one or 
two such poems to an issue. Preference for writers 
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trom the Middle West, and contributors to the little 
magazines. Fred Higginson, Poetry Editor. No pay- 
ment. 

The Kenyon Review, Gambier, Ohio, (Q-$1) A 
definitely literary quarterly. John Crowe Ransom. 
50c a line. Pub. 

*The Lantern, 62 Montague St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
(Q-40) Various types and lengths, including light 
verse. Each issue devotes 8 pages to work of one 
poet. C. B. McAllister. No payment. Prizes. 

The Lyric, Christiansburg, Va. (Q-50) Brief 
rhymed lyrics. ‘“We belong to the cult of intelligi- 
bility but that does not mean we use Victorian verse.” 
Ruby Altizer Roberts. No payment. Prizes of more 
than $600 in 1954. 

*Mark Twain Quarterly, Kirkwood, Mo. (Q-$1) 
Sonnets on any subject. Short poems. Humorous and 
light verse given special consideration. Longer 
humorous verse sometimes accepted. ‘‘New poets are 
especially urged to submit their favorite verse type.”’ 
Cyril Clemens. $5 a poem. 

Midland Poetry Review, Shelbyville, Ind. (Q-50) 
Serious verse in any style (modern preferred), limit 
usually 20 lines. Publishes around 80 poems an 
issue. Loren Phillips. No payment. Numerous prizes, 
usually paintings and books. 

*Montana Poetry Quarterly, Box 19, Seeley Lake, 
Mont. (Q-25) Poetry serious or lights, no free 
or blank verse. Poetry from students and amateurs 
welcome. Jessie L. Perro. No payment. Subscription 
and book awards. 

*New Athenaeum, Lake Como, Fla. (Q-30) Pat- 
terned verse most desired. Not over 14 lines. Some 
light verse. Will Tullos. No payment. 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. (Q-75) An international literary 
and arts quarterly. Tough critical standards. Ken- 
neth Lash. Pub. 

*Northern Review of Writing and the Arts in 
Canada, 2475 Van Horne St., Apt. 5, Montreal, P. 
Q., Canada. (Bi-M-50) No restrictions as to verse 
form or length. ‘The policy is not restrictive, but 
the editors recognize that poetry today is renewing 
itself at its religious source.’’ John Sutherland. Rates 
available on request. Pub. 

*Nimbus, 41 1a Harrow Road, London W. 9, Eng- 
land. (Q-60) All types of poetry, though preferrably 
short—"‘at the most 150 lines except in the case of 
exceptionally good verse, which can run to almost un- 
limited length.’’ Light verse used occasionally. Tris- 
tram Hull and Ivo Jarosy. $2.50 a poem. Pub. 

*Outposts, 31 Dulwich Village, London S. E. 21, 
England. (Q-35) All types of poetry. Light verse ‘’if 
good enough.’ Howard Sergeant. No payment. 

The Pacific Spectator, Box 1948, Stanford, Calif. 
(Q-$1) Quality verse. Robert C. North, Managing 
Editor. To $7.50 a poem. Acc. 

*Pegasus, The Poetry Quarterly of Greenwich 
Village, 30 Bedford St., New York 14. (Q-50) An 
eclectic publication printing poetry of merit—8-34 
lines—on any subject. Seeks ‘originality in expres- 
sion, imagery, thought, rhythm.’’ Occasionally light 
verse. No payment. Prizes. 

Perspective, A Quarterly of Literature and the Arts. 
Washington University P. O., St. Louis 5, Mo. (Q- 
50) Poems of any length. ‘‘The magazine is definitely 
‘highbrow,’ intended only for the kind of reader who 
is familiar, say, with the verse of T. S. Eliot, Wal- 
lace Stevens, Ezra Pound, etc. We are not interested 
in any poetry that might show a likeness to that 
found in the women’s magazines, the newspapers, 
or any of the mass-circulating magazines.’’ Jarvis 
Thurston. No payment. 

*The Poesy Book, 5] Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio. (Q-75) Exclusively sonnets and lyrics. Very 
eee light verse. Helen Loomis Linham. No payment. 
rizes. 


*Accepts light verse. 
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The Poet, 108 Elder St., Glasgow S$. W. 1, Scot- 
land. (Q-25) Serious poetry, mainly lyrical, but some 
narrative verse. Up to 120 lines considered, but only 
powerful and original work of this length used. ‘“We 
don‘t use homely verse nor poetry marred by archaic 
inversions. At the same time, so-called modernists 
with no iyric flow or content have no chance with us. 
Extremely partial to poetry which shows strong 
technical discipline. We require more dramatic nar- 
rative and polished ironic poetry. We never use 
translations.’ W. Price Turner. Bonus system of 
payment on fourth acceptance (generally about $2). 

*Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., Boston, Mass. (Q- 
$2) All kinds of verse, including light. *’We probably 
print more long poems and poetic plays than any 
other periodical.’’ No payment. 

*Poetry, 1020 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago (M-50) 
Any type or length of poetry, depending on the 
quality of writing and the abilities of the poet. Karl 
Shapiro. 50c a line. Pub. Prizes. 

Poetry Digest (formerly Quatrain Digest), 1228 
Meriden Road, Waterbury, Conn. All forms of poetry. 
Highest literary standards only. Especially interested 
in new poets. Reports within ten days. John De 
Stefano. No payment but upon publication poet is 
awarded a publication award certificate which en- 
titles him to free publication of as many lines as are 
published in Poetry Digest, in a brochure of the 
poets own collected works to be printed under the 
imprint of The Poet’s Press. Also some cash awards. 

Prairie Schooner, University of Nebraska, Andrews 
Hall 105, Lincoln 8, Nebr. (Q-60) Modern but not 
avant-garde poetry of varying lengths. No payment. 

Quicksilver, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 5, Tex. 
(Q-65) All types and lengths; couplets, tercets, 
quatrains in demand. High quality; modern technics; 
focus on vitality of thought and treatment, with no 
restrictions as to form or subject. Grace Ross, Mabel 
M. Kuykendall. No payment. Prizes. 

Recurrence: A Quarterly of Rhyme., P. O. Box 
9384, Sanford Station, Los Angeles 5, Calif. (Q-25) 
Any kind of rhymed verse, experimental or con- 
servative in technique. Particularly interested in 
verse “‘in which neither the subjective nor the ob- 
jective elements in writing are slighted.’ Grover 
Jacoby. 20c a line up. Acc. 

*Scimitar and Song, Jonesboro Heights Station, 
RFD 7, Sanford, N. C. (M-35) All types of poetry if 
well written, in good taste, and worth while. Long 
poems strong enough or beautiful enough to justify 
their length. Avoids frustration and futility. Lura 
Thomas McNair. No payment. Monthly prizes. 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington 13, D. 
C. (M-25) Restricted to sonnets done in the modern 
American monner. Murray L. Marshall. No payment. 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5, Tex. (Q-75) Serious verse of high quality, 
preferably under 24 lines. Publishes usually 4 or 5 
poems to an issue. ’’While we by no means insist on 
traditional forms, we do want our poems to be com- 
prehensible to the intelligent general reader. We pre- 
fer poems dealing with human emotions and problems 
rather than straight nature poems. We have a special 
interest in the Southwest, but regional material must 
be of as high quality as any other.’’ Allan Maxwell. 
$5 a poem. Pub. 

Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (Bi-M-50) No special type—but does 
not publish the incomprehensible or work contradict- 
ing Catholic teaching. Considers MSS. only from 
members of the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
which is open to all poets irrespective of faith. John 
Gilland Brunini. 30c¢ a line. Pub. 

*Stand, 40 Lee Park, Blackheath, London S. E. 3, 
England. (Q-25) Any type. ‘’Particularly interested in 
content, but obviously the instrument (technique) 
must be good or the experience will not be communi- 
cated.’’ Jon Silkin. About $1 a poem. Acc. 


*Accepts light verse. 
AprIL, 1954 


You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56-A — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 


AUTHORS READY FOR 
COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
but who can’t decide which Press to select or 
what royalty scale (20%, 40%, or the full 
100%) they are entitled to—we are specialists 
in this field and, by general background and 
intensive experience, eminently qualified to 
offer authoritative advice. We may save you 
hundreds of dollars in publishing costs, and get 
you the best royalty terms, top-flight publicity, 
promotion and sales campaigns. Write for free 

information to 


WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY 
CONSULTANTS 


7 EL 42 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. MU. 7-5159 


CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHERS 


(in more ways than one) 


SCHAENGOLD BOOK CO. 


1000-2 Keith Bldg. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


STOP WISHING — START SELLING 


We help hundreds of authors break into print. We 
handle stories, articles, book-lengths. If your scripts 
can’t sell, we'll tell you why! Inquiries invited. Let 
us make your first sale! 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing Ghost-writing of 
. Stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts, letters, short stories, 40c per thousand 
words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 


DOROTHY E. MARTIN 


R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 
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‘ : whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
bs * with stories or books. I help writers make sales 
, cs I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 


JOHN De Since 1930 


STANARD | 


in the South for 
National Trade 
Wires to Telephone 83-1546 
444 P.O. Drawer 1566 


Publications... 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


House Organs 
and Magazines. 

HERE’S HOW YOU CAN START 

YOUR OWN WRITING BUSINESS | 


You can get monthly checks a be listed on 
the masthead of trade journals, farm magazines, 
etc. Demand for resident correspondents was 
never greater. Get the facts today from — 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE,» CALIFORNIA. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 


WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 mar- 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help avaliiable. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today to 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 57-A 


Fern Park Florida 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. 

erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $650 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


service; 
revising 
speeches, 
Each prop- 
$1.25 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Savina you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 
BOOK eatin: 000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
REE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. MU 7-5690 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


The Stylus, 2519 Madison Ave., Granite City, Ill. 
(Q-35) Any serious and or experimental poetry up to 
100 lines, mostly by young authors. ‘‘Completely 
abstract, non-intelligible work is usually judged lack- 
ing in one essential factor: communication.’’ James 
Wade. No payment. 

Talisman, P. O. Box 8806, University Park Sta- 
tion, Denver 10, Colo. (Twice a yr-50) Poetry which 
carefully orients modern verse with the traditional 
elements of poetry. 10c a line. 

*The University of Kansas City Review, 5100 
Rockhill Road, Kansas City 10, Mo. (Q-$1) Any type, 
any length. Alexander Cappon. No payment. 

Variegation: A Free Verse Quarterly, P. O. Box 
9384, Sarturd Station, Los Angeles 5, Calif. (Q-25) 
Unrhymed free verse, any length. Originality, 
imagery, and cadence receive special consideration. 
Any rhymed verse sent to Variegation will be con- 
sidered for Recurrence. Grover Jacoby. 20c a line up. 
Acc. 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, | West Range, 
Charlottesville, Va. (Q-$1) Any type as long as it is 
really good poetry. Publishes poems from a few lines 
to several pages in length. Charlotte Kohler. 50c a 
line. Pub. 

Voices: A Journal of Poetry, Box C, Vinal Haven, 
Maine. (3 times a yr.-$1) Modern and traditional 
poetry of the highest standards—up to 3 pages. 
Harold Vinal. No payment. 

We Offer, Holymoorside, Chesterfield, England. 
(Twice a yr.-35) Poetry, preferably under 80 lines, 
“that is creative in content, that aproaches life 
through the Idea of Comprehensive Unity, perceiving 
the Reality of the Spirit behind the apparent Ma- 
terialism.’’ John Hoffman. Payment by arrangement. 

*The Western Humanities Review, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. (Q-75) Primarily an aca- 
demic journal interested in providing a common 
reader in the humanities: art, literature, history, 
philosophy. Poems preferably 25 lines or under. No 
coterie poetry. Occasionally publishes light verse. 
CD. D. Walker, Acting Managing Editor. No payment. 

*The Western Review, State University of lowa, 
lowa City, lowa. (Q-50) Poetry of superior quality; 
no limitation as to type or length. Interested in work 
by new writers. Seldom uses light verse; no objection 
to considering it. Usually $6 a poem. Pub. 

*Wildfire Magazine Quarterly, 3233 McKinney 
Ave., Dallas, Tex. General short verse, including light 
verse. Paul L. Heard, Editor; Jennie Greer Heard, 
Associate Editor. Prizes. 

*The Window, Villiers Publications, 290 West 
End Lane, London N. W. 6, England. American 
agent: James Boyer May, Box 1068, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. (Q-25) Non-doctrinaire in style, but tends 
toward modern forms. Seldom more than 60 lines. 
Prefers large batches of verse to select from. John 
Sankey. $1 a opem. Acc. 

*Wings: A Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, Calif. (Q-35) ’’We publish the best lyrics, 
sonnets, quatrains, and skort narratives we can 
obtain, but the work must show competence of 
technical handling. Freakish or eccentric material 
not welcome.’’ Light verse is used rarely. Stanton A. 
Coblentz. No payment. Prizes. 

The Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. 
(Q-$1) Quality verse under 50 lines. Paul Pickrel. 
Pub. 


*Accepts light verse. 


character. 


seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


Do you know that most slick magazines are using short-shorts that do not stress the O. Henry twist? That most 


magazines do not want the short-short with the mechanical, 
This booklet shows what makes a Collier’s short-short tick. 
book, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY published by THE WRITER, !NC., 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey. 


gag-type of ending, but want short-shorts that stress 
't’s a sample chapter from the famous 
and will be mailed FREE to all writers 
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AUTHOR © JOURNALIST 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion: 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists. may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 Nationa! 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE WRITING as a paying hobby. My 
15,000-word booklet, ‘Adventures in Free-lance Newspaper 
a Writing,” $1. Holden, Publisher, Germantown 3, 
enn. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All Dates, Including Easter, 1753- 
= = Chart 21” x 28”, 75¢. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, 
ouisiana. 


IDEAS become STORIES with “Tips on Tech- 

Charlotte Moore, Duncan, B. C., Canada. 

WANT TO GET AWAY FROM IT ALL? Be sure to read 
“Let’s Live in Mexico.” Cloth-bound edition, only $2.00 
postpaid. International Publications, P. O. Box 513, Mis- 
sion, Texas. 


BEGINNERS! 
nique,” 50c. 


MARKETS 


IDEAS! One hundred Canadian 
periodicals, All fields. Home, farm and slicks; business, 
trade and quicks; fiction, fact and pix. Lucid listing. One 
dollar to Bloomfield, 11 Gwynne Ave., Toronto 3, Ontario 
—and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 

TYPEWRITER PROFITS: 10 methods of making money with 
a typewriter, 50c Postpaid. Exce! Publications, Box 6, 
Alden Manor, N. Y 


FRESH MARKETS, NEW 


—_—o— 

CARTOONISTS & GAGWRITERS. Send for your free copy of 
Information Guide. A market newsletter that will help 
you. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln, Neb. 


—_—o— 

EARN MONEY REWRITING newspaper clippings. 
ticulars write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 

EASY POSTAGE MONEY. Clip ads from local newspapers, 
sell to trade publications. Full instructions and list of 
40 tested markets, complete for $1. Dan Valentine, Box 
1212, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CARTOONS, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and 
duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. Particulars 
free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle (19), Wisconsin. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 16. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specialized markets are available, as long as they 
last, at 25¢ each postpaid. October, 1952 (Little Magqa- 
zines). March, 1953 (Regional Magazines). June, 1953 
(Travel and Farm). August, 1953 (Greeting Cards, Plays, 
Syndicates). September, 1953 (Specialized Magazines). 
November, 1953 (Book Publishers). December, 1953 (Busi- 
ness Publications). January, 1954 (Handy Market List). 
February, Magazines). March, 1954 (Tele- 
vision). Send 25¢ each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR AND 
JOURNALIST, is National Bank of Topeka Bldg., To- 
peka, Kansas. 


1954 


For par- 


APRIL, 


Vincent 


SERVICES 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis. Send Name, birth- 
date, 50c. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 
ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. 
Zinman. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
CARTOONS, READY FOR SUBMISSION, drawn on 812 x 11 
heavy board. Mailed flat with protection. F. Cunningham. 
Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
WRITERS’ GAGS, PEEVES, EXPERIENCES turned into cartoons 
for submission to magazines, friends, editors, or to hang 
over your typewriter, by a writer-cartoonist selling all 
writers’ magazines. $1.00 each. N. Shaw, 6523 Jefferson, 


Returnable. 


Paul’s Photos, 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING reveals about you may take 
a half day to dictate, and it cannot be done for 50c 
nor $5.00 but send me a page of your writing, and 
$2.00 and I'll give you more than your money's worth. 
1 have more students who are actually using grapho 
analysis effectively than any other person in America. 
See “Who Knows—and What.” Bunker, 637 W. La- 
Deney Dr., Ontario, Calif. 

—_o— 

AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a reasonable plan. Send for 

— Big Mountain Press, 2679 So. York, Denver 10, 
olo. 

JAPAN—Facts, Background, Collaboration, Assig 
TEIKOKU, 415 Mills Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Free instruction course by mail 
No obligation. Write CATHOLIC 

K, 214 West 31 St., 


TO FOSTER GOOD WILL. 
in the Catholic religion. 
SOCIETY, Dept. 


REJUVENATOR! RE-INKS 14 typewriter ribbons! Guaran- 
teed! $1.00. Hirsch, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New York. 


PERSONALS 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE Club, $1.00 a year in- 
cluding subscription to Writer's Bulletin. Doug Couden, 
Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, Calif. 

HOPE and PROFIT for beginning writers! Write. 

lications, Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club/ 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
| to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville. Florida 


Excel Pub- 
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Looking for o 
Publisher? 
Write for 

Booklet BB9. 
It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York | 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


Vol. I, No. 4 


April, 1954 


United Press Sends 1000 Newspapers Excellent 


Review on Vantage's “| Was an American Spy’ 


Noted Novelist Hits 
At Book Publishers 


Asserts They Cannot Recognize 
Talent and Cites Cases 


Harvey Breit, of The New York 
Sunday Times Book Review, in his 
column of January 24, 1954, dis- 
cusses the difficulties of unknown 
novelists in getting their first books 
published. It is of special interest 
‘to all writers who have not yet had 
a book in print. 

Mr. Breit quotes William Man- 
chester, a published novelist and 
biographer, as saying: “Since when 
have publishers been authorities on 
publishing? David Harum was re- 
jected by a half-dozen houses be- 
fore becoming the best-se'ling novel 
of 1898. The first five publishers to 
see Upton Sinclair's The Jungle 
turned it down; it became the best 
seller of 1906. That same year, a 
leading firm rejected Arnold Ben- 
nett’s The Old Wives’ Tale. 

“The fact is,” Manchester con- 
tinues, ‘that eminent fiction has al- 
ways been rare, has seldom been 
recognized on first appearance.” 

If you are still unpublished, you 
do not have to wait for publication 
any longer. If your work has merit, 
and you believe in it, send for our 
free, 24-page illustrated brochure. 
To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how you can have 
your book published, promoted and 
distributed. Ask for booklet BB9. 
It’s free. 


Looking For A Publisher? 


Don’t fail to read Vantage’s 
valuabie 24-page booklet To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tt tel!s how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your hook, 
as we have done for hundreds 
of others, And it’s packed with 
sound ideas for every writer. 
Send for your copy today. 
to: Barbara Baxter, Dent. BB9, 
Vantage Press. Inc., 120 West 
Sist St., New York 1, N. Y. H 
you live on or near the West 
Coast. write: Vantage Press, 
Inc., Dept. BB9, 6356 Hol'ywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


$500 Cash Award For 
Best-Book-of-Year To Be 
Announced Next Month 


For the best Vantage book of 
1953, as determined by the edi- 
tor‘al board of Vantage Press, a 
$500 cash prize will be awarded 
next month. The winning book 
and author, and the reasons for 
the choice, will be announced in 
the May issue of Vantage Points. 
All books published by Vantage 
during 1953 are eligible for the 
award. Vantage books published 
during 1954 will be eligible for 
a similar award, the winner to 
be announced early in 1955. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Marjorie Beach’s The Mayor's 
Wife: Crusade in Kansas City was 
recently featured in a_ half-page 
article in the Kansas City Star. 
The book deals with Mr. Beach's 
experiences in fighting the Pender- 
gast machine while he was Mayor 
in the twenties .. . Over 200 books 
were sold at an autograph party at 
The Bookshop, honoring the newly 
published Flames of Darkness by 
Harry Van Stack, Ohio newspaper 
columnist ... local newspaper pub- 
licity, combined with radio and TV 
guest appearances, got the book off 
to an exciting start... Canada’s 
major weekly magazine, Saturday 
Night, recently ran a page-one fea- 
ture interview with Vantage’s Fred 
Kraav, author of The Partisans, ex- 
citing true-life story of the writer 
as he fought the Communist tyran- 
ny behind the Iron Curtain... The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, on its edi- 
torial page, recently reprinted six 
poems from My Thinking Heart, by 
Johan Egilsrud, Professor of Liter- 
ature at Finch College, New York. 
“ditorially, in the same_ paper, 
Egilsrud was compared to Picasso 
and Van Gogh for the vitality of 
his verse, 


Vantage author, T/Szt. Marc 
L'Heureux stars with lovely Mar- 
garet Arlen on her top-rated CBS- 
TV morning show. The subject? 
Mare’s current Vantage best-seller, 
How To Write A Love Letter. 


Book Was Originally Featured 
In “The Saturday Evening Post’”’ 


Calling it “an absorbing chronicle 
of an exciting career,” the United 
Press has sent a two-column review 
to 1000 newspapers on Col. Sidney 
Forrester Mashbir’s best-selling 
sma Vantage book, J Was 

| An American Spy. 

Much of the ma‘erial 
in the book appeared 
: several vears ago in a 
> three-part serial which 
: ran in the Saturday 
Evening Post. As it is pub'ished 
now, the book contains much addi- 
tional material which, at the time 
the articles appeared, was consid- 
ered top secret. The author, who is 
now a retired colonel, A.U.S.. was 
formerly one of General Douglas 
MacArthur's chief aides. 

I Was An American Spy not only 
covers Mashbir’s brilliant Intelli- 
gence work in the First World War, 
it also recounts his part as an ex- 
pert on Pacific and Jananese af- 
fairs during the Second World War. 
According to Mashbir, we could 
have been prepared for Pearl Har- 
bor, instead of being caught by 
surprise, Mashbir names names, 
and gives hard facts to back up his 
position. 

Here, surely, is one of the most 
thrilling and dramatic accounts of 
behind-the-scenes activity during 
the Second World War. It fills an 
important gap in our knowledge 
and understanding of this conflict. 

The book is profusely illustrated, 
beautifully bound and jacketed, and 
sells for $3.75. You may get a copy 
at your bookshop or from the pub- 
lishers. 


Another Sellout On 
A Vantage Book 


During February, 1954, the 
last books in the first edition 
were shipped out on Thow Art 
Peter, a Biblical novel by Dr. 
L. E. C. Joers. Dealer sales on 
this title have been heavy. An- 
other factor in the sellout was 
the book’s selection by the Con- 
cordia Book Club, which dis- 
tributed it to members during 
June, 1953. The book also re- 
ceived exce'lent reviews. Here 
is another illustration of Van- 
tage’s aggressive sales activity 
which has resulted in many, 
many sellouts on first editions. 
If you are looking for a publish- 
er, write for free booklet AA9. 


